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EXPERIENCE WITH BIBLE READING-BOOKS 


H. VAN DER VEEN 


Translators of the Netherlands Bible Society have frequently found 
it desirable to publish books of Bible stories before proceeding to Bible 
translation itself. Some of the advantages of doing this are described 
here by H. van der Veen, but additions by P. Middelkoop have been 
inserted at appropriate places. Appended are two examples of Bible 
stories as prepared by Dr. Adriani (1865—1919) translated literally 
from Bare’e, a language of Central Celebes. Ed. 


An introduction to the Bible 


Once the Bible translator has become fairly familiar with his 
language, which was probably virtually unknown to him before his 
arrival on the mission-field, he will begin to prepare himself for the 
translation of the Bible. But the future readers of the Bible when 
it is translated also need to be prepared for reading it. In areas where 
education has begun, the main group of future readers of the Bible 
will be among those who have been to school or still attend school. 
They must be introduced to the background of the Biblical figures, 
and they must become familiar with the methods of expression in 
the Bible and with the imagery and the parables employed. It is a 
tremendous help if the Bible story is regularly told in the schools, 
and if there are Bible reading-books for the pupils to read. The older 
generation who have not been to school can be introduced to the 
Bible through the evangelistic meetings at which, during the first 
stage of missionary work, Bible stories are told with a practical 
application added. 


Use of familiar concepts 


In a Bible reader the translator is not bound so closely to the 
text of the Bible; he can and should make free use of the forms 
familiar to the hearers in order to bring the Bible stories home to them. 
He will be able to present the Bible story in a setting and dress within 
the experience of the readers and hearers. 


1 
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For example, in describing the departure of Abraham's servant 
for Mesopotamia Dr. Adriani, in his Bible reader in East-Toradja 
(Bare’e), spoke not of camels, which were then unknown to the 
Toradja people, but of horses as beasts of burden. In a Bible reader 
for the people of South Toradja we depicted David as a buffalo 
herdsman who once had to protect his herd against a wild buffalo, 

Also, many metaphorical expressions which had obtained a partic- 
ular meaning in the vernacular language could be utilized. For 
example, the expression bambana mukkun ‘place where one is always 
busy’, i.e. ‘busy taking the souls of men there’, is a poetical expression 
for Puja, the land to which the souls of the dead depart; thus 
bambana mukkun was the expression used temporarily for “Hades” 
(A.V. “hell’’). Later on in the Bible translation the phrase lino to mate 
‘world of the dead’ was used, this being somewhat more neutral and 
carrying fewer of the traditional concepts with it. 

When compiling a number of stories from the New Testament 
we were very glad to discover the expression to patutungan bia’ which 
means ‘the lighter of the torch’; this is a term derived from the 
messianic expectations of the South Toradja people. They have a 
tradition that a deed of incest was committed in primeval times. The 
wrath of the Lord of heaven broke loose over the place where this 
misdeed was committed and it disappeared into the midst of the earth. 
After a great sacrifice of atonement had been made, good fortune 
and blessing returned upon the earth. But there is still a great 
difference between the Golden Age before this great sin, and the 
time since. The rice still does not grow as it used to; the buffaloes and 
pigs do not do so well as in the Golden Age; man is still plagued by 
sickness and disaster. And now people look forward to “the lighting 
of the torch, the coming of light, the bringing of salvation” through 
which the Golden Age should dawn again. Thus to patutungan bia 
is ‘the bringer of salvation’, and the expression lent itself as a 
translation of “Saviour”. However, in the Bible translation the 
language helpers preferred to replace it, since they felt it would 
gradually lose its meaning as the Toradja people's messianic ex- 
pectations decreased. They suggested replacing it with To ma pa- 
karimman ‘He who saves’. 

[Similarly Rev. Middelkoop was able to use the Timorese title 
Neno Anan ‘Son of Heaven’ as a rendering of “Christ” or “Messiah”; 
this title is sometimes attributed to chiefs, and together with its 
intrinsic meaning was striking to the Timorese when applied to Jesus 
Christ (cf. The Bible Translator 1952, pp. 166-7, 171; 1954, p. 184). 
This term was also used in a hymn, and one day a Timorese priest 
heard the expression during the singing of the hymn, and he came 
to ask who this Neno Anan Jesus Christ was; this was the beginning 
of a lasting contact. In the Bible reader the term was used in the 
story of the Transfiguration, with the explanation that Jesus Christ 
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EXPERIENCE WITH BIBLE READING-BOOKS 3 


is the only true ‘Son of Heaven’ because he was addressed by God 
as His beloved Son.] 


Adaptation to local culture 


The meaning of the Bible story can sometimes be made plainer 
to the reader by utilizing a familiar proverb or epigram as an in- 
troduction or in a note. For example, the warning of our Lord “every 
one who exalts himself will be humbled, but he who humbles himself 
will be exalted” (Lk. 18:14b) is pithily expressed in the proverb: 
tarangga mendadi sokko, sokko mendadi tarangga ‘a buffaloe with 
straight horns (which is worth a lot) will become one with bent horns 
(one of less value), and one with bent horns will become one with 
straight horns’. 

In order to impress the meaning of the parable of the pounds or 
talents on the Toradjas, we felt we could risk making use of the 
custom obtaining among them regarding a pangindan, that is an 
object, a tool or ornament, that has been borrowed. When such an 
object is returned to the owner, it must not be returned ‘dry’: there 
must be a small present with it, such as some palm-wine, a few fish 
or some eggs. In the same way our life may not be returned to God 
‘dry’, but must be filled with hard work and effort done to His glory. 

The story of Eve's temptation by Satan could be introduced by 
referring to the tradition of the Toradjas concerning a satanic figure 
of primitive times called Pong Maratintin. The ancient ancestor of 
the Toradjas Londong dilangi, who had come to the earth from 
heaven, sent Pong Maratintin to the Lord in heaven to ask him 
whether marriage between brother and sister was permissible. The 
Lord in heaven cut an areca-nut in two and stated that a marriage 
in this relationship, i.e. between brother and sister, was absolutely 
impermissible; then he cut one half of the areca-nut in two and 
declared a marriage in that relationship, i.e. between cousins, to be 
entirely impermissible. Only a marriage in the relationship of eighths 
of an areca-nut, i.e. between second cousins, was permissible. But 
Pong Maratintin wished to bring disaster upon the earth, and twisted 
the message to the effect that marriage between brother and sister 
had the approval of the Lord in heaven. So destruction came upon 
Rura, the place where the marriage between the children of Londong 
dilangi was sealed. 

Attention for the story of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
could be gained by first reminding the hearers of the disaster which 
befell Rura because of the incest, as follows: 


Perhaps you have once heard of the destruction of Rura which 
lies far off in the South? If you go and ask the old ones they will 
tell you this story: In the olden times there was a man called 
Londong dilangi, and he had a wife called Kombong dibura. They 
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lived in the village of Rura, in a lovely plain where many people 
lived. The land there was very fruitful. There were two rice 
harvests in the year. If you went by the village of Rura you 
heard the click-clack of the stamping of rice and the noisy chatter 
of the people laughing and talking. But nowadays when you go 
by Rura you see no houses or store-places for the rice, and no 
ricefields or gardens. The whole district is flooded with water and 
all you can hear is the sound of the waves. How is it that the 
village of Rura perished? It was because the sin of the people 
who lived there was very great. 

Now we read a story like this in the book of God. In the 
olden times there was a district called Sodom and Gomorrah. 
I think the people of Sodom and Gomorrah were even worse than 
the people of Rura. They took no notice of Puang Matua and 
constantly transgressed His commandments. When Puang Matua 
saw the conduct of the people of Sodom and Gomorrah it grieved 
Him. He said: “Why should I let the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrah go on living? None of them takes any notice of me, 
and they grieve me continually by what they do. I will surely 
destroy the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, for they are bad, 
and their sins are many. I will make fire rain down on them. 
Then their district will be devastated and the sea will cover 
the place where they lived. 


In the parable of Lazarus and the rich man, the sketch of the 
two characters could be enlivened with all kinds of details. The rich 
man was depicted as someone who was only concerned for his money 
and his possessions, who took no notice of Puang Matua, had no 
compassion on his fellow-man, and would not give him anything, 
not even a small coin or a handful of dry rice when the poor man 
came to ask him for help. 

Lazarus lay in the courtyard of the rich man. He was very hungry 
and longed to pick up the crumbs of rice which fell while the rich 
man was eating, but the rich man would not allow him to, and said: 
“As for you, I won't even have you in my house. Go away.” 

Then Lazarus went sadly away and began to cry. Oh, his suffering 
was so great here on earth, with his painful disease, and he was in 
such great need, for he did not even have a grain of rice to swallow. 

However, in this attempt at adaptation, the adding of explanations, 
the placing of the Bible story in an indigenous setting, there is the 
danger that the Bible and the Biblical message may be swamped by 
the indigenous elements and the mass of enlivening detail. One must 
guard against this. Adriani warns against the tendency among the 
Toradja story-tellers to turn all Bible stories which in any way lent 
themselves to it, into Toradja folk-tales. 1 


1 Adriani: Verzamelde Geschriften, Vol. 2, p. 63. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH BIBLE READING-BOOKS 5 


Toradja style 


The Toradjas are very fond of flowery language in passages of 
an elevated style. In the Bible reader it was possible to employ such 
colourful language, which is full of parallelism, in those passages 
which lent themselves to a rather high-flown style. In the Bible 
translation itself, good use could be made of this flowery language 
in the poetical books; in the non-poetical sections, however, it was 
not possible to employ it so well because of the parallelism involved. 
One cannot use one half of the parallel without the other, and the 
translation would have become too extensive if the whole parallel 
was used. 

But in the Bible story-book there was plenty of scope for this 
style. 

The story of creation could be told in flowery style, how God 
‘spread out the firmament below, and made the all-encircling as a 
covering above’; how He ‘cut out the sun in the form of a circle, 
and gave the moon the shape of a disc’. 

When God said to Jacob: “Behold I am with you and will keep 
you” (Gen. 28:15), this could be expressed in parallelism as follows: 
‘| stretch out my hand as a wall around you, and encircle you with 
my fingers as with a curtain.’ 

The words “God blessed him"’ could be expressed in parallelism 
as: ‘He sprinkled him with the blessing of His countenance, He 
poured His saving health over him.’ 


Explanations 


In a Bible reader it is possible to add explanations and a word 
of application to the story. 

In the book of New Testament stories, in which the account 
is given of how Jesus taught the disciples the “Our Father’, a short 
section on prayer is added. In this it is told that while among the 
Toradjas only the priest (to minaa) prays when he brings the 
sacrifices to the gods, God will listen to the prayers of every man, 
both great and small, man and woman. The to minaa say when they 
pray: ““O gods, here we come with our sacrifices of a buffalo, a pig, 
a hen and cooked rice; grant us a long life and riches.’ But the 
Christians bring no offerings of food any more when they pray; they 
give Puang Matua the love of their heart. They pray not only for 
long life and success, but also for an upright and pure heart, so that 
they may live happily here on earth and in heaven. 

[Rev. Middelkoop also draws attention to the possibility of 
explaining the meaning of Biblical names. Thus in Timorese the name 
“Adam” is explained as Nai Afu, i.e. ‘earth-man’. Every male baby 
that has not yet cried and consequently has not yet been given its 
proper name is called by the generic name of Nai Afu. In the same 
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way the name of Eve is explained as Bi Honi, i.e. ‘the life-giving 
woman’. This affords the possibility of conveying something of the 
symbolical sense of names in the Bible. 

In the New Testament he added a short application to each of 
the stories told, following the example of the ibarat or kiasan usual 
in Indonesian allegories and stories, but in a somewhat more elaborate 
form. These applications of the stories met with a very good reception 
from the Timorese, ministers as well as lay people, and although 
the New Testament is now available, the Bible reader has been re- 
printed specially because of these brief exegetical outlines appended 
to the stories. ] 


Good preparation for the Bible translator 


At the beginning of this article I pointed out that Bible stories 
are a good means of preparing the future readers and hearers among 
a non-Christian people for the translation of the Bible itself. But on 
the other hand the preparation of a Bible reader is good practice 
for the Bible translator himself. It is often very difficult to find the 
best equivalents for certain words in the Bible; the Bible reader 
affords the opportunity for experimentation. One can there give a 
paraphrase of the word that requires translation, or else be content 
with a temporary make-shift rendering which will if possible be 
replaced by something better in the Bible translation. The make-shift 
rendering then often paves the way to a more correct and exact 
rendering later on. 

Thus at first ‘heaven’ was called banua bulaanna Puang Matua 
‘the golden house of God’. In the translation of the Bible this was 
rendered by the loan-word suruga which was little known at the 
beginning of missionary work, but which became gradually more 
accepted. 

In the story of the crossing of the Red Sea the idea of the 
“waters being a wall’ to the Israelites was conveyed by approaching 
the meaning of a wall by a phrase meaning ‘a sandstone cliff’; the 
word tembo’ ‘brickwork’ was little known at first; in the Bible 
translation ‘wall’ was rendered by rinding tembo’ ‘brick wall’. 

In the translation of the seventh commandment “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery” we used the words Da mimassiporai “Thou shalt 
not commit fornication with each other’. This word did not render 
the meaning adequately, and moreover it was discovered during use 
that the primary, more normal meaning of this word was ‘friendly, 
intimate association with one another’. When we sought for another 
word we came to learn of a metaphorical expression which was 
satisfactory: ‘to plumb the depth of marriage’, i.e., ‘to put the marriage 
of another to the test, to disturb another's marriage’. 

[Rev. Middelkoop points out that it is useful to insert illustrations 
in a Bible reader of animals, trees, plants, etc. which are unknown, e.g. 
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lions, bears, camels, donkeys, mules and so on. These should prefer- 
ably be in colour. They may help in obtaining good native names 
or descriptive phrases. For example, when the Timorese saw a lantern 
slide of a camel they gave it two names, viz: bikase akmuin bubu 
‘the horse with a crooked back’ and bikase haé mnanui ‘the long- 
legged horse’. However, when it was explained that the camel could 
be used for travel in the desert, a natural feature known to children 
from school-teaching, they thought the best rendering in Timorese 
to be bikase paha snain ‘the horse of the desert’. 

Similarly in the New Testament reader the “five talents” were 
rendered noni tupuk nim ‘five heaps of silver coins’, a phrase which 
came from seeing drawings of the money-changers in the Temple 
of Jerusalem. Since the term noni ‘silver’ is also used in a figurative 
sense covering the ideas of instruction, education and discipline, and 
as it also has connotations of authority and power, it is very suitable 
in this context. ] 


The method of composition 


Work on Bible stories in South Toradja began as foilows. There 
were a number of Toradja young people staying in our house who 
knew Malay; each afternoon we read a story out of the Bible together, 
and then they had to try to tell the story over again in their own 
language, while I attempted to write it down. 

Further, I went regularly to listen to the telling of Bible stories 
at one of the mission schools. Among the teachers (some local, some 
from other parts of Celebes) were one or two who could tell stories 
well, and from whom I could learn much, especially when one of the 
pupils had to retell the story in his own words. 

Every Sunday the mission-school teachers regularly went and 
held evangelistic meetings in one of the neighbouring villages. Once 
a month they were given an outline, from which they could deal 
with a story out of the Bible. For exercise they then had to write 
the story out. This provided material for a Bible reader. 

In particular 1 would mention my own experience in evangelistic 
work. After I had told a Bible story, this was retold by one of the 
Toradja young people at our house. Then a discussion followed, 
during which one of the audience sometimes told the story again 
in his own words. In this way the trainees who were later to assist 
in Bible translation gained the necessary knowledge of the content 
of the Bible and how to rework this in their own language. 


Reactions 


I have received a number of interesting reactions by the South 
Toradja to Bible stories, most of them from the audience at evangelistic 
meetings. 
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Once at a meeting where the story of the creation of man had 
been told, a to minaa, one of the ‘priests’ who make the sacrifices, 
came with the objection that the story did not agree with the 
ancestral traditions, which said that the class of nobles were made 
from gold, the freemen out of iron, and the slaves out of clay. 

On another occasion when the creation of heaven and earth, 
plants and animals by Puang Matua, (the expression used to render 
“God” in South Toradja) was told, an old adat (custom-law) chief 
began to speak and said: “Yes, in the olden times everthing was still 
chaos, when the firmament and the earth lay upon each other, when 
the all-encircling still touched the earth, everything was then in 
disorder. The wide plains could not be seen, nor could one view the 
great masses of rock. Then the firmament and the wide earth 
separated from each other, and the earth and the all-encircling viewed 
each other from afar. Then for the first time the creative activity 
of Puang Matua began. He went to the West and fetched the pure 
gold from there. This was scattered in a pair of bellows, and then 
there came into being the eight children of the pair of bellows: the 
first man, plant-poison, cotton, the rain, the hen, the buffalo, iron, 
and boiled rice. A descendant of the first man, named Londong dilangi, 
descended from heaven to the earth and brought the buffalo, the 
hen, iron, rice, cotton and plant-poison to the earth, Thus our 
traditions supplement the traditions which we now hear from the 
book of Puang Matua.” 

Another time an adat chief suggested that perhaps Puang Matua 
might live on the horizon, in the region where heaven and earth 
meet each other. The Dutch people also live there; thus they live 
close to Puang Matua, and that is why they can tell so much 
about Him. 

Once when the story of the raising of Lazarus from the dead 
was told, one of the hearers said: “We also know of such a miracle, 
from the story of the Luwu hero Sawerigading. Once he had to fight 
a war against Tina. But as he did not have a big enough army, he 
went to the land of souls where he succeeded in making a number 
of the dead alive again, and added them to his army. In this way 
he succeeded in defeating Tina.” 

When the story of the rich fool was once told, the audience 
were asked whether this man, who had always been bent on increasing 
his wordly goods, had been a wise man. Quickly came the reply 
from one of the hearers: “Yes, that was certainly a wise man, and 
also a man whose heart was right with the gods and ancestors, 
otherwise all those riches would not have been granted him!” 

Once when a meeting had been told about the Ten Command- 
ments, the following reaction came: “We Toradjas must keep 7777 
commandments and prohibitions, and in the book of Puang Matua 
we are told of ten commandments. But I think it is more difficult to 
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keep the Ten Commandments than the 7777 commandments and 
prohibitions, because the latter only touch on external things. When 
we transgress one of the adat regulations or prohibitions—and that 
happens now and again—we bring a sacrifice in atonement, a hen, 
a pig, or in case of a serious offence a buffalo, and the penalty has 
been paid. But keeping the Ten Commandments is something more 
far-reaching, something that affects your heart; to keep them you 
have to change your whole attitude, and that is difficult. 


TWO EXAMPLES OF BIBLE STORIES 


The following two Bible stories have been translated from the 
Dutch versions found in: Verzamelde Geschriften, Dr. N. Adriani, 
Vol I, pp. 279-284. 


The parable of the Lord Jesus called: The workers in 
the coco-nut plantation and their reward. 


The Lord Jesus told this parable to teach us that the love of God 
is just as great for all people. He told this story that follows: There 
was once a man. who had a coco-nut plantation. He saw that his 
young coco-nut palms were overgrown with grass and therefore 
he instructed some men to go and weed it, to free his coco-nut palms 
of weeds. He promised them their wages beforehand, that every man 
should receive half a guilder. Hardly had dawn broken when the 
men began the work of weeding. When the sun was high (9 o'clock) 
the owner went to see how the weeding was getting on. He saw 
that the plantation would not be finished that day and so he went 
to look for some more men for the work. When he had found some, 
he said: Go to my coco-nut plantation and help the men there so 
that all the weeding will be finished today; at sunset I will give you 
your wages. The men agreed to this, and went to the coco-nut 
plantation to weed it. When the sun was at its zenith the owner 
saw that the plantation still would not be finished that day. Then 
he went and looked for some other men, and when he had found 
them he sent them, too, to work in the plantation. When the sun 
began to go down (3 o'clock) he searched out more men to work 
at the weeding, and when the sun was soft (4 o'clock) he found 
still some more and sent them to help. 

When the sun had set (6 o'clock) his plantation had been 
completely cleared of weeds. All who had worked at the weeding 
came together in the house of the owner in order to receive their 
wages. First he called those who had joined in the work last of 
all, and gave each of them half a guilder. They were very glad at 
the kindness of the master, and those who had been at the work 
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from the start were excited, too, for they reckoned that if those 
who had only worked for a very short while received half a guilder, 
how much would they receive, perhaps half a rix-dollar (214 guilders)! 
When the other four groups had been paid, the master called those 
who had worked the whole day and gave each of them half a guilder. 
When they saw this they were not content, but grumbled because 
their wage had been made the same as that of those who had only 
worked a short while. The master asked them: Why are you 
grumbling? One of them who was not afraid, said: We have worked 
the whole day, and you have given us the same wage as those who 
had only worked for a very short time; is that just? The master 
answered: Yes, for it was our agreement together that you should 
work for one day, and that I should give each of you half a guilder; 
here then is your wage. But you are angry because I want to be kind 
to those who came later. May I not give my money away to others? 
How is it that you are angry because I am kind? Take your wages 
and go home. 

The meaning of this parable is: the master of the coco-nut plant- 
ation is God. The first men that he took on are those to whom God 
first brought the Word of Life, such as the Dutch and the English. 
Those whom he took on later are those who have accepted the 
Lord Jesus later, such as the Ambonese, the Minahassa people, the 
Bataks, the Niasser people and the To Belo. Those whom he took 
on last of all are those who are now hearing the Gospel for the 
first time, such as the To Lage, the To Pebato, the To Wingke 
mPoso, and the To Rano. Now the Lord Jesus says: God is just as 
good to those who came first as to those who came last. God will 
not favour the Dutch and the English more than the To Pebato and 
To Rano, certainly not; He will show them the same kindness because 
God is the Father of us all; no one may fail to honour Him as Father. 
But do not say: It makes no difference if I put off accepting the 
Lord Jesus for a long time. For we men do not know the length of 
our life or the moment of our death. If we will not follow the Lord 
Jesus during our life, then our soul cannot live with God when we 
are dead. 


The marriage of Isaac 


Isaac was already grown-up, his mother was dead, and his 
father Abraham was very old, but Isaac was not yet married. Then 
Abraham called to him one of his slaves named Eliezer, a very trusted 
man who was already old. Abraham talked with Eliezer and said: 
See, I am now an old man and my son Isaac is already grown-up, but 
he is not yet married. I am afraid to seek a wife for him from among 
the inhabitants of this land, for they are heathen and do not fear God. 
Therefore I instruct you as follows: Make horses ready, take gold 
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and silver ornaments and linen clothes, such as women are fond of, 
and go to my fellow tribespeople in the East; seek there a girl who 
has a good heart, that he may have her for his wife. Eliezer answered: 
I carry all your commandments on my head, I will not let them fall; 
I will go to your tribespeople to seek a wife for your son Isaac to 
marry. But I make this condition: If the girl will not come with me, 
then I have no blame. Abraham answered: Then you have no blame; 
start on your journey tomorrow, have a good journey, and may 
the Lord God be with you. 

Eliezer made his preparations and took ten horses; he loaded 
presents on the horses and instructed several men to go with him. 
Then they started on the journey. When they had travelled for a 
long time they came to the people related to Abraham; the town 
which he thought to be the end of his journey was close by. When 
he came to some water he stopped. He was afraid to go into the town 
because he did not know if the people were friendly; even if he said: 
We are relations, suppose they did not believe him! In this un- 
certainty Eliezer prayed to God and said: O Lord God on High, Thou 
hast been merciful to me, for Thou hast led me so that I have reached 
my destination. But I am afraid to ask for a wife for my master’s 
son; I do not know if these people are friendly. Only if Thou wilt 
point someone out am I content. So when the girls come to draw 
water presently, grant me a sign: I will ask for water to drink; 
then if there is one girl who answers: Here is water, drink; and when 
you have drunk then I will draw water for your horses that they 
may drink also, it shall be she whom I ask for my master’s son in 
marriage. 

After Eliezer had prayed thus, he looked and saw a girl coming 
named Rebekah, graceful in movement and beautiful to look on. 
When she came to the water she filled her bamboo vessel, and when 
she was ready she put the bamboo on her shoulder and was about 
to go away again. Then Eliezer asked her for water. Rebekah 
answered: Here, drink. And after Eliezer had drunk, Rebekah said: 
Wait, I will also draw water for the horses. She poured water in 
the troughs so that the horses could drink, and then she filled her 
bamboo up again and did not stop until the troughs were full. Then 
Eliezer bowed his head and said: Now I know for certain, O Lord 
on High, that Thou hast led me to this spot, and that Thou hast 
pointed out this girl whom I have met as the one I should ask for 
my master’s son. I praise Thy kindness to my master Abraham and 
his son Isaac, and towards me, for I have reached the end of my 
journey and found what I desired. 

After he had prayed thus, Eliezer took a fine head-cloth and two 
gold bracelets from the presents of his master which he had brought 
with him, gave them to Rebekah and asked: Whose daughter are 
you? She answered: I am the grand-daughter of grandfather Abraham, 
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for his younger brother is my own grandfather. Then Eliezer said: 
First go back to the town and tell your parents that there is someone 
sent by your grandfather Abraham. So Rebekah went and told her 
parents what Eliezer had said. When they heard what Rebekah told 
them, Laban, Rebekah’s oldest brother, went out to invite Eliezer to 
come into the city. Eliezer accepted the invitation and followed Laban 
into the house; Laban took care of the horses. Then Rebekah’s family 
prepared a meal, and when it was ready they invited Eliezer to 
eat; however, he said: I cannot eat with ease until I have delivered 
the message that I have brought; only then shall I be able to eat. 
The family answered: If that is so, then tell us the message, that 
you may soon be freed of your burden. Eliezer replied: Whether 
you will receive my message gladly or not, I will deliver it, so that 
it may sink into your hearts. During my journey God has given me 
a straight path so that I have arrived. And then he told Rebekah's 
parents how he had prayed to God and asked Him to show whom 
he should request to be the wife of his master Isaac. When Eliezer 
had finished, Rebekah's parents answered: We have heard all your 
words. We, too, are sure this is a sign from God. What shall we 
say? There is no objection on our side. Only we must ask our daughter 
what she thinks about it. When they asked Rebekah what she thought, 
she gave the same answer as her father and mother. 

When the affair was thus settled Eliezer took out silver ornaments, 
earrings, bracelets, anklets, and all kinds of linen garments, and gave 
them to Rebekah, her parents and her brothers and sisters, who 
were very pleased with them. Thereafter Eliezer and his companions 
ate the meal, for their hearts were lightened. When evening came 
they slept, and the following morning Eliezer made ready to return 
and said farewell to his hosts, saying: If you permit then I will lead 
your daughter and take her to my master. Her relations wanted to 
keep her for ten days or so, but Eliezer refused and said: Let me 
hasten to my master so as to reach him soon, for he is eager to 
know my message. The parents of Rebekah said: All right then, 
although we shall miss our daughter the affair is settled, so we may 
not retain her. Thereupon they spoke a final word to their daughter, 
made her ready, and Eliezer and his companions went on their way 
with Rebekah. 

When the journey was over and they came at sunset near the 
house of her father-in-law, Rebekah saw a man in the field. Eliezer 
said: There comes your husband in the field in order to pray to 
God. As soon as Rebekah heard that it was he who should be her 
husband, she wrapped her head in her sarong and alighted from her 
horse, for she was shy of seeing the man whom she was to marry. 
When Isaac came up to Rebekah he took her by the hand, led her 
to his house and took her to be his wife. Their marriage was happy, 
because husband and wife loved each other. 
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[Rev. Middelkoop makes the observation that in Timor the 
Timorese ministers did not in general understand the point of the 
omen asked for by Eliezer. Therefore in the Bible reader the op- 
portunity was taken to explain that if Rebekah had not spontaneously 
given water to the animals, Eliezer would simply have let her go. 

Further, he feels that in the version of Dr. Adriani, above, the 
finer shades of the story do not become as apparent as they should. 
In the Bible account the omen given in answer to Eliezer’s prayer 
is decisive, so that no mention is made of Rebekah’s consent being 
asked, except in connection with the question whether she should 
depart immediately or wait ten days or more as her parents wanted. 

This latter point is itself an important feature. Eliezer’s request 
to depart immediately is excessive, not only from general human 
considerations, but in particular from the point of view of the adat 
customs of the hearers in an Indonesian community. But the decision 
is left to Rebekah, and she decides to leave at once, a fact which 
both conveys the eagerness with which she consents to the proposal 
itself, and serves to alleviate any feeling of infringement of adat. 
In a Bible reader it is possible to depict this background. ]} 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
APPLICATION FOR TRANSLATIONAL HELPS 


The Business Manager of The Bible Translator has received 
several requests for free grants of translational helps from translators 
already having connections with a Bible Society. This causes delay 
and unnecessary correspondence, for the Business Manager is not 
in a position to make such grants. 

All requests for translational helps should be made to the Bible 
Society (Translations Department) with which the translator has any 
connection. 

Only in the very exceptional case of a genuine translator who 
has absolutely no connection with any Bible Society, should he apply 
to the Business Manager of The Bible Translator, providing as full 
particulars as possible of the nature of his translation work. The 
Business Manager will then forward the request to the Bible Society 
offering the helps concerned; in such cases the Business Manager 
cannot, of course, guarantee whether the Society concerned will, in 
fact, make the grant. 

Finally, it will be appreciated that the offer of translational helps 
free is primarily intended for translators on the mission field, who 
could otherwise only acquire these materials with difficulty. Therefore 
the Society who receives the request of a translator remains free 
to decide each case on its merits. 











A NEW CATHOLIC VERSION IN DUTCH 


W. GROSSOUW 


The following article is by a member of the Roman Catholic trans- 
lation committee which has recently completed a new translation of 
the New Testament in Dutch. We are most grateful to Professor 
Grossouw for giving us permission to use part of an article which first 
appeared in the Dutch periodical “Het Heilig Land”, February 1959, 
and also for his co-operation in amplifying this with answers to the 
questionnaire on procedure which we have prepared in connection 
with a series on modern revisions. Ed. 


A happy result of the present Biblical revival among catholics 
is the appearance of so many new translations of the Bible all over 
the catholic world. One of these is a translation of the New Testament 
which has just been completed in Dutch. This has been done under 
the auspices of the R.C. Episcopate in the Netherlands on the 
initiative of the Society of Saint Willibrord, which also intends to 
form a kind of Roman Catholic Bible Society within its framework. 
The Society has recently had fruitful contact with the Netherlands 
Bible Society in this connection. The purpose was to make a 
completely new translation, not a revision, which is intended for 
private reading rather than for public worship. In as much as the 
average faithful catholic does not know his Bible as well as the 
protestant, the modern catholic Bible translator has an easier task 
than his protestant counterpart because there is not so strong a verbal 
tradition, except in the liturgy. The translation committee bore full 
responsibility for the translation, although the translation is of course 
subject to the approval of the Episcopate. 


The translation committee 


The translation was done by team-work. Ronald Knox was fortu- 
nate enough to have been able to do it alone, but generally speaking 
a committee or ‘team’ seems to be inevitable nowadays. Luther once 
wrote: “Saint Hieronymus did as much as one man can do. No one 
else could have achieved so much. If he had had one or two com- 
panions in the work, the Holy Spirit would have been with him as it 
is written: ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst.’ A translator must not be alone, because the 
exactly right words do not always occur to one man alone.” 

The members of the translation committee were all members of 
the Roman Catholic Bible Work Group “Saint Hieronymus”, to which 
practically all Roman Catholic exegetes in the Netherlands belong. 
A dozen members of this Work Group, mostly but not all New 
Testament scholars, undertook the translation. There was no full- 
time secretary, and all the members of the committee had full-time 
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commitments to other work; it is not surprising, therefore, that the 
translation took ten years to complete. Personally I feel that the 
work might quickest and perhaps best be done by a few scholars 
who are free to give a major part of their time to the project for 
two or three years, at any rate for the New Testament. Of course 
the Old Testament is a different matter. 


Method of work 

The committee of a dozen split up into teams of three to five 
persons, and each team tackled a separate book of the New Testament. 
The first draft for any book was made by one individual; copies of 
this were sent to the other members of the particular sub-committee 
and it was then discussed verse by verse and word for word in long 
sittings. In cases of difference of opinion the translator of the original 
draft had the right of maintaining his opinion. In this way a 
‘preliminary definitive text’ was produced. Unfortunately no minutes 
of these committee meetings were kept. 

This version was then submitted to the reading-committee. First 
of all a philologist checked it for the correctness of the Dutch, and 
then two literary experts read it for style. After passing the reading- 
committee the translation was subjected to a final revision by two 
members of the translation committee, of whom one undertook the 
Gospels and Acts and the other the rest of the New Testament. 
In case of conflict between the translation committee and the reading- 
committee, the former always had the last word. 

It might be added that there was no systematic consultation of 
people outside the translation and reading-comittees. 


Text 

Important variant readings were taken into consideration. I believe 
many modern translations are too confident in taking the modern 
textus receptus as established. An exception to this are the Bible de 
Jérusalem which gives many variant readings in the footnotes, and 
the American Revised Standard Version which indicates too many. 


Questions of principle 

However, the greatest difficulty is not in deciding what the original 
Says; in most cases at least, modern scholarship provides sufficient 
aids to determine this. The greatest difficulty is to find the one 
modern translation, and above all the one sentence which answers 
to the original. It has to be the one sentence, because the translator 
is not a commentator who can give two alternatives in his exegesis. 
No, the translator must constantly make a choice. He cannot turn 
his work into a commentary by constantly putting alternative trans- 
lations in the footnotes. Much of our time was thus spent searching 
for the right word, for the best Dutch phrase. This meant that the 
final result was often the fruit of a compromise, since we worked 
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as a team. In consequence the resulting translation has, one hopes, 
a reasonable literary quality, especially as it was checked by literary 
experts, but it is not powerful, original or spirited. 

Another experience was this: one begins with certain principles 
upon which all are agreed. But the implications of these only become 
apparent during the work. For example, all are agreed upon the 
principle of intelligibility. The average modern Dutchman must be 
able to understand the translation. Therefore there must be no 
archaisms. But what is an archaism? Or again should we be colloquial? 
No, for we are translating the Bible. But what if Paul is careless, 
or Mark seems to use a rather banal expression? Erasmus once said 
that we do not need to imitate the solecisms of the apostles. The 
literary men say the language should be dignified; but what is ‘dig- 
nified language’ in this feverishly changing age with its experimental 
art? 

Experience would teach us a certain opportunism. One should not 
make too many fixed rules, for you often cannot apply them. Each 
case must be decided separately. 


Literary quality 

My most serious objection to the majority of modern translations 
is that too much is sacrificed to a false concept of faithfulness, to 
literalness, servitus literae. True, most are freer than the old versions, 
and catholic translations are less slavish than protestant, but I think 
I may quote Knox here: “If you are translating for the benefit of 
a person who wants to be able to read the word of God for ten 
minutes on end without laying it aside from sheer boredom or 
bewilderment, a literary translation is what you want—and we have 
been lacking it for centuries.” 1 I think this is true of catholic 
translation in Holland. I do not mean to say that our committee 
has provided such a literary translation, but this should certainly 
be our goal, especially when it is a matter of providing a readable 
version for the common man who is reading the Bible steadily more, 
privately or with others. Now I know that Knox is charged with 
paraphrasing, not translating. But in a critical revue of his work in 
Revue Biblique 63 (1956) p. 590 it is stated: “Enfin, et c'est la 
incontestablement la plus belle réussite de tout l’ouvrage, il est le 
premier a nous offrir une traduction anglaise des épitres de s. Paul 
qui soit lisible!!’ (Finally, and in this his work has indisputably 
succeeded most, he is the first to give us an English translation of 
Paul's letters that is readable). 2 

Let me give some examples in which the majority of even the 
modern versions retain an unjustified literalness, which often makes 





1R. Knox, On Englishing the Bible (London, 1949), p. 3. 
2 Knox's translation appeared before Letters to Young Churches by J. B. Phillips. - Ed 
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the text needlessly strange and obscure for the inexperienced reader. 
Romans 12:1 ‘I appeal to you therefore, brethren, ... to present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice’’ R.S.V. (or something like this). The 
fault here is the literal rendering “your bodies’. This should be 
translated “yourselves” (Bible de Jérusalem: vos personnes). Knox 
gives this rendering in a footnote, but there is nothing to prevent it 
being inserted in the text. 

Romans 9:33a “Behold, I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence” (R.V.). Although most modern translations change 
this to something like: ‘a stone to make people stumble, and a rock 
to trip over” (Goodspeed), not all omit and as they should, since 
following the Hebrew parallelism ‘the stone of stumbling’ is identical 
with the ‘rock of offence’; I believe one should simply translate ‘‘a 
stone which people will trip over, a stumbling-block”. 

Romans 9:33b “and he who believes in him will not be put to shame” 
(R.S.V. etc.). Here I believe Moffat uses the right word and that in 
modern English one must simply say “will not be disappointed”. 


Consistency 

In accordance with the principle of endeavouring to attain a good 
literary standard we have been fairly free in rendering Greek terms 
by various Dutch words and expressions. This may be illustrated 
by our translation of one of the most difficult Pauline terms, sarx. 
The easiest method here is consistently to translate this by caro, ‘flesh’ 
(as in the Vulgate) or its equivalent in the language concerned, but 
this can no longer be done. In many cases this literal rendering 
causes misunderstanding, not merely among those who do not know 
better; the term ‘flesh’ and ‘fleshly’ have now such an unavoidably 
puritan connotation that no one can completely get rid of it as 
long as the term is retained. It is impossible to give a general rule 
for the translation of this word; each case must be decided separately, 
with all the difficulties and inconsistencies to which this gives rise. 
I believe the problem is insoluble. 

Perhaps one can best retain ‘flesh’ in passages such as Romans 
ch. 8, where sarx repeatedly occurs in deliberate contrast to pneuma 
‘spirit’. The context itself here suggests a broader meaning than 
that in the old anthropological dualism; however, a good footnote 
will be needed! It can also be retained in regular expressions in which 
there is little chance of misunderstanding, such as Romans 1:3, 
“descended from David according to the flesh’ (R.S.V.). 

I would translate Romans 2:28-29 as follows: “For being a Jew 
is not something outward, nor is circumcision something outward and 
physical. Being a Jew is something inward, and real circumcision is 
of the heart, spiritual and not legal.’ Here one must employ consider- 
able freedom in order to obtain something which is understandable 
and acceptable to the modern man. 
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Sometimes one must be even more radical and deal with sarx in 
such a way that it is unrecognizable in the resultant rendering. For 
example in 2 Cor. 1:17 “the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh” (R.V.) is impossible. This has to be translated 
“make plans like a worldly man” (R.S.V. etc.), or “on mere impulse” 
(The Twentieth Century N.T.), or something of the sort. 

Of course we have attempted to render quotations from the Old 
Testament in a similar way in the various places where they occur 
in the New Testament, e.g., Mt. 21:42a = 1 Pet. 2:7. (And if I may 
disillusion some future Bible translators: do not let anyone think 
that it is possible to work out a consistent system for spelling proper 
names in the Bible, at least in Dutch. You can spend your time in 
better ways!) 


Barbarisms 

Another question connected with the literary quality of the 
translation is whether all ‘barbarisms’ should be rigorously excluded; 
in Dutch there are quite a number of words which purists label 
“Anglicisms”, “Germanisms” etc. I feel Dutch translations have 
been in general too conservative concerning words of this kind when, 
despite their origin, they have now become such an integral part of 
the language that virtually everyone uses them. They cannot be 
excluded on principle. Whether one will use them or not depends 
on matters of style, and that in connection with both languages 
concerned. It is a question of feeling whether a particular word, even 
though of foreign origin, has become so accepted that it is no longer 
felt to be foreign. And it also depends on the literary style of the 
original; such words cannot be used in the Magnificat or the 
Apocalypse, but they may fit very well in the often argumentative 
style of Paul's letters, as a sort of modern equivalent for the diatribe 
style. 


Literary form 

Indication of the literary form of the original raises delicate 
issues. Up till now I have been a champion of freedom; but there 
are limits to this freedom and a good translation will endeavour 
not only to render the original in an understandable and readable 
manner, but also if possible to preserve something of the spirit, the 
style, the form of the original. So we should be literal and faithful to 
the form after all? Yes, but under certain very stringent conditions: 
this literalness is of a strictly literary kind, and is not simply philo- 
logical. It is of no value, and can only be detrimental, if the Greek 
sentence structure itself can be detected in a translation by a reader 
who knows no Greek. This is pedanticism, or if you prefer, exagger- 
ated pedagogy, and is perhaps appropriate in a commentary, but 
certainly not in a version intended to be read by the public. 
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Thus one must not slavishly reproduce the form, but seek an 
equivalent that really lives, and roughly reproduces the literary 
intention of the original. 

Moreover, and this is my second condition, I would only seek 
this kind of literalness in passages which possess a clearly pronounced 
literary character in the original, such as the canticles in Luke 1 and 
2, whole sections of the Apocalypse, and also certain lively parts of 
Paul's diatribes such as Romans 7. Although a few people still hold 
to the opinion that N.T. Greek is nothing but the common ‘Koiné’, 
in general the reaction which followed Deissman’s discoveries 3 is 
not so popular now, and it is no longer denied that N.T. Greek has 
its own individual character. However convinced we may be that 
N.T. Greek belongs to the Koiné, it is perfectly clear that various 
special factors also played a réle in it. Therefore one cannot simply 
appeal to the Koiné character of N.T. Greek and say that it should 
consequently be translated in everyday modern language. 

The first two chapters of Luke's Gospel are a very clear illustration 
of this. There are various opinions about their literary background, 
but two things are certain: the language and style of this section is 
strongly Semitic, and that Luke's own style is quite different. This 
means, then, that the evangelist has purposely written, taken down, 
or at least allowed these passages to remain, in this style. The 
evangelist himself wanted this section to be in this for him unusual 
style. So that as far as I can see, one has no right to say that all 
these Hebraisms, or Aramaisms, or Semitisms such as ‘it came to 
pass in those days that...” are foreign to our language and must 
disappear. If you contend that “It came to pass in those days that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus” etc., means nothing 
more than “Then there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus”, 
you forget that this manner of writing was strange for Luke himself, 
and must therefore have been purposely chosen or retained by him 
here. Thus I think that we should be ‘conservative’ here, and all the 
more so because it is just these stories which are so well-known 
to people in their traditional form, and through the liturgy and the 
celebration of Christmas have a familiar ‘ring’ for those who other- 
wise do not know their Bibles so well. For Lk. 1:1-4 on the other hand 
one should choose a somewhat literary style, and so not begin with 
a very familiar greeting, as does one of the Dutch translations. 

Finally I will give just one more example of a difficult choice 
we have had to make, namely the translation of the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins in Mt. 25. In Dutch there is no such 
convenient word as ‘maidens’ and so we had to choose between 
virgins’ and ‘girls’! When, at a press conference during the trans- 
lation, it was said that we intended using the word ‘girls’ here, there 


3It was Deissman who first noticed the similarities between New Testament Greek 
and Koiné Greek. — Ed. 
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was a storm of protest, even from a theologian who had stated in 
his commentary on this passage that these were bridesmaids, so that 
virginity was entirely irrelevant here! None the less I think ‘girls’ is 
the correct translation, for if one uses the word for ‘virgin’ here in 
Dutch, there is a most definite emphasis on their physical state which 
is certainly undesirable in this context. Lk. 1:27 is of course quite 
another matter. Similarly, we substituted the Dutch equivalents of 
‘sensible’ and ‘thoughtless’ for ‘wise’ and ‘foolish’, respectively, since 
the latter two terms are far too ‘dignified’ in Dutch for such a context. 


Cross-references and foot-notes 

As in all Roman Catholic translations our edition contains foot- 
notes. Indeed, considering the revived interest in the Bible among 
faithful catholics we have endeavoured to provide abundant cross- 
references, including parallel passages, and explanatory notes, In 
general we have aimed at a similar system of annotation etc. as 
in the well-known French catholic translation, the Bible de Jérusalem. 4 


The future 

The need for versions in contemporary language will, I believe, 
make fairly frequent revision of modern translations necessary. I do 
not think there will be many more “Authorized Versions” which will 
remain for centuries with a practically unchanged text, such as the 
old Dutch “States General” version. Although one should certainly 
beware of words and phrases which enjoy a passing popularity but 
quickly go out of fashion, I see no objection to the possibility that 
a new or at any rate revised translation must be issued every ten 
or twenty years. 

The great advantage is that in this way the Bible remains living 
and understandable for the faithful. It must not become an antique, a 
sort of venerable relic of the past that one reverently puts away in the 
cupboard, or a cultural monument that is deposited in a religious 
museum. My plea for a reasonable modernity in Bible translation is 
above all based on the desire that the Word of God should remain 
actual and relevant, that it should speak to the man of today, and 
afresh to the man of every age, in the concrete situation in which 
he lives. Such, I think, is the purpose of God. The contemporary form 
is necessary for the Bible to retain its actuality, and this is necessary 
so that it can fulfil its function as judge and critic, as disturber of 
our consciences, as light and warmth on our path through life. 

“For the Word of God is alive and powerful, sharper than the 
sharpest sword; it pierces through to the very soul and spirit of man, 
to the marrow of his bones, and lays his thoughts and intentions 
bare.” (Heb. 4:12). 


‘Three short articles on this version are to be found in The Bible Translator, 
October 1958, pp. 153-161. 
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SPELLING DIFFICULTIES IN SRANAN 


J. VOORHOEVE 


The Netherlands Bible Society is, strangely enough, the first 
organization to meet with difficulties as a result of the existing 
confusion of spelling of Negro-English or Sranan 1, for it wishes to 
produce a translation of the Bible which is accessible to everybody 
who wants to read it. As things are, this is impossible, for there are 
several different systems in use, each in a particular group, and 
literature written in one particular spelling is closed to groups which 
are used to, or attached to, another form of spelling. It is therefore 
understandable that the Society is searching for unity in spelling. 

In many countries spelling is regulated by the government. When 
the N.B.S. started its translation project, however, this had not been 
done in Surinam, although the government itself was convinced of 
the necessity of such regulation. The government of Surinam has till 
recently—on principle—never concerned itself with Sranan, since it 
aims at cultural and linguistic unity via the Dutch language. There 
is a fear of endangering the future unity of language if, through 
official concern, support is given to groups with other language 
ideals. 

The N.B.S. itself, therefore, had to take the initiative in the 
regulation of spelling. Sranan is used in writing by three groups 
of some importance: the Moravian Brethren, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the cultural-nationalistic movement Wie Eegie Sanie. 2 
These three groups are all used to their own spelling, while for 
scientific purposes yet a fourth spelling is used. Any spelling regulation 
will require sacrifices from those concerned. The reading-public, 
sometimes built up and maintained with difficulty, has to be re- 
schooled, and persuaded to get used to a new spelling. It also 
requires sacrifices from the N.B.S., which will presently have to 
introduce the new spelling. 

We are, however, bound by the need for a more extensive 
reading-public, and the knowledge that a regulation of spelling has 
become necessary in any case. There is a general urge to abandon 
the artificial pulpit language * in favour of the more vivid language 





1 This is the vernacular Creole language in Surinam (Caribbean) as distinct from the 
official language, Dutch, and from the bush-language (a related Creole language) 
Saramaccan. The term Negro-English has recently been replaced by Sranan. 


?On Ist. March 1957 representatives of these groups met for the first time together 
with the language delegate of the N.B.S. to consider the possibilities of a spelling 
compromise. The following can be considered as an account of the discussions 
held there. 


*The pulpit language, as will appear from the following, is a form of Sranan which 
is pronounced according to an etymologically based spelling. It is used inside the 
church, and outside for example in public speeches. 
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of the people, but this is retarded by the inadequate methods of 
spelling. Moreover, if every writer makes slight adaptations on his 
own initiative, and follows his own method (as at present occurs), 
he can be read only with difficulty, even in small circles. 

The three groups have indeed been able to reach agreement and 
design a compromise acceptable to all, at the lead of the N.B.S. 
The reactions of the public have been tested by means of a trial 
publication. There was an unfavourable reaction on the part of 
ministers and other officials of the churches; they had with great 
difficulty mastered the extremely divergent pulpit-language, and 
realized that the new spelling would deprive them of their linguistic 
distinction. However, after a thorough report had been made, the 
churches officially accepted the new spelling. 

Then the government began to take an interest in the matter 
and appointed a commission to regulate the spelling on an official 
level. This commission accepted the report of the main groups of 
language users as the basis for its work. It is by no means the case 
that the work of the N.B.S. proved to have been unnecessary. Rather, 
we feel that the preliminary work done has made it possible for the 
present commission to fulfil its task. The great problem was in fact, 
how the various groups with their widely diverging methods of 
spelling could reach agreement. It can be of value for other countries 
to know how this was achieved. 


The practical basis of spelling regulation 


The regulation of spelling is a pre-eminently practical business, 
especially where the possibility of the new spelling being taught to 
the people by the official authorities must be considered out of the 
question. It is, therefore, essential that a compromise be found which 
remains readable for the present-day public, and only secondarily 
which is scientifically justified. The readability of the compromise 
depends on the present-day spelling tradition, and on Dutch spelling 
learned in the schools. Besides this, however, we must also take 
scientific considerations into account to some extent. 

A linguistically justified spelling, or ‘orthography’ is based on 
the phonemic system and structure of the language concerned, One 
tries to give every phoneme its own sign. Phonemes are the significant 
sounds in a language. These are the sounds which are noticed by 
the born speaker of the language, who always has great difficulty 
in distinguishing non-functional differences of sound. If we want to 
make him distinguish between variations of the same phoneme 
in a non-phonemic orthography, then he must be given a special 
training to this end. A non-phonemic orthography costs time and 
money in spelling instruction, and does so perpetually, since each 
new generation has to be taught afresh. 
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On the other hand, the Surinam has learned, through the teaching 
of Dutch, to make certain distinctions which are functional in Dutch 
but not in Sranan. Now he hears these differences in his own 
language, where they are non-phonemic. Whether or not this will 
have any effect on the future development of Sranan, we cannot 
now teach him not to make these distinctions, and the spelling will 
therefore have to take this into account. A certain amount of 
“Dutchifying” is therefore desirable. 


The phonemics of Sranan 4 


Vowels 


In Sranan we distinguish three corresponding series of simple 
vowels, 5 


The first series consists of non-nasal vowels, the second series 
of nasal vowels, the third series of vowels with a gliding accent. This 
last series is only found in combinations of words within the clause. ® 

In contracted syllables, the one remaining syllable retains the 
accents of the syllables from which it is built up. The direction in 
which the accent goes (rising or falling) is not functional.?7 The 
fact that a vowel has a gliding accent is decisive for the meaning 
of the clause. ® Foreigners generally have the greatest difficulty in 
recognizing the gliding accent. 


‘For an analysis of the phonemes in Sranan, see Willem Pée, De klanken van het 
Neger-Engels, Taal en Tongval III (1951) pp. 180-192. We differ on some points, 
and in the following section give some necessary additions. 


5 The vowel charts in this article follow the usage of some European linguists. Readers 
who are unfamiliar with the usage of charting /a/ at the top and /u i/ at the bottom, 
can simply invert the chart. Ed. 


8In the town-dialect we only find one word in which the vowel with a gliding 
accent carries difference in meaning, viz. pdéfti (poor) as against pofi (to place). 
This is in marked contrast with the Saramaccan bush-dialect in which the presence 
or absence of a gliding accent very often involves difference in meaning. 


In this also, the town-dialect differs from the Saramaccan bush-dialect. The direction 
of the glide in Sranan is conditioned by the intonation pattern. 


5 Of this we give a few examples: 


4 ks mi = a aksi mi (he has-asked me); m n 6 du en = mi no e-go du en (I not 
go do it); § anu = fu unu (ours, yours); dat éde = dati ede (therefore); gi = 
gi ju (for you). 
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In addition we find two groups of vowel combinations (falling 
and rising diphthongs): 


I ay aw 
oy ey ow ew 
uy iw 
II ya wa 
yo ye wo we 
yu wi 


The vowel combinations /ey/ and /ow/ are often regarded and 
spelt as long vowels ee and oo. And the first component has indeed 
a more open quality within the combination than out of it. But 
considering the lack of other long vowels and the lack of a vowel 
combination with the closed variant as first component, we are of 
the opinion that they should be described as diphthongs. Thus, in the 
combination /iw/ the first component has a more rounded quality 
than otherwise. The falling diphthongs are sometimes spelt as com- 
binations of vowels and the consonants w and y. There are reasons, 
however, for describing them as rising diphthongs. 9 


Consonants 
We distinguish the following consonants: 
p b f w m 
t d s n 
k g y D ] 


The phonemes /k/, /g/ and /n/ have in the town-dialect as 
variants palatalized allophones 1° before the vowels /e/ and /i/. The 
phoneme /I/ is very weak in the bush-dialect, or has even completely 
disappeared. In the town-dialect we hear the allophones [1] and [r], 
not conditioned by the surrounding sounds. We hear the same 
speaker use now [I] and then [r] in the same environment, some- 
times even in the same word. The [I] is exchanged for pronounced 
[r] in emphasis. Especially under the influence of the teaching of 
Dutch one has become aware of the difference between [I] and [r], 
which sometimes results in endless discussions about the quality 
of this phoneme in some word or other. 


® We have not investigated this exactly, because it is not of practical interest for 
the spelling. From the fact, however, that as a rule in the word formula of Sranan 
no consonant combinations occur (see p. 25), we think we may conclude that the 
second sound in ¢tja, tjo, tju should be looked upon as a vowel, as the first element of a 
rising diphthong. If this were not so, we should in any case expect double forms 
such as faja, or tija besides tja. The same can be said of words like kweri. It is also 
possible that /tj/ and /kw/ are single phonemes. 


20 Allophones are the slightly different sounds forming one phoneme. 
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There are many consonant combinations. Combinations such as 
/mb/ and /km/ are normal. We also find a large number of double 
consonants /pp, bb, ff, ww, nn, ss/, etc. 11 We will deal with this 
more fully presently. 


The structure of the Sranan word 


We are of the opinion that Sranan must be described as a 
language with the syllable formula CV, although in the first syllable 
of a word C may be lacking; here V stands for a vowel or a 
diphthong, but C stands only for a single consonant since com- 
binations are not possible. This latter remark would appear to be 
in direct contradiction with what I said in the previous paragraph. 12 
The peculiar thing about this word formula in Sranan, however, is 
that vowels can, if necessary, be elided, by means of which strange 
consonant combinations can come into being. This elision of vowels 
partly depends on the quickness of speech, but also to a great 
extent on the emphasis intended by the speaker (and the stylistic 
effects which go with this) and on the position of the words in the 
sentence. We have not been able to find any definite, universally 
valid rules. The elision of vowels is found at the division of two 
words, but also within the word: suma sma, susu ssu, kaba kba, siton 
ston etc. 

The traditional spelling has taken no notice of this. And yet it 
is a very normal phenomenon, which is certainly not of recent 
date. 13 It is understandable that we have only become confronted 
with this problem in recent years, since we now make higher demands 
on ourselves. The spelling of the double consonants and of the 
vowels with gliding accent is linked up with this problem. 

At the moment this problem cannot be solved. The only correct 
solution, from a linguistic point of view, is to go over to syllable 
writing, for in syllable writing the word image does not alter if we 
elide the syllable vowel. In this connection it is not without signifi- 
cance that the Afaka writing of the maroons (which originated in 
1 Double explosives are characterized by a prolonged interruption of the air-stream 
before the explosive. 


12 This apparent contradiction can perhaps be cleared up by rephrasing it in another 
manner. There are no consonant clusters in Sranan except for those which alternate 
morphophonemically with non-clusters. That is, every word which occurs with a 
cluster has a corresponding form without a cluster. Or, every word which occurs 
with CC... also occurs as CVC.... This means that we do have consonant clusters 
in Sranan on the phonemic level. These clusters present a peculiar orthographic 
difficulty because of their morphophonemic alternation with non-clusters. It is the 
solution to this problem which is discussed in the following paragraphs. Ed. 


3In a grammar dating from the beginning of the 19th. Century we found the comment 
that the combination so langa (so long) was pronounced sranga. 
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West Africa, was preserved through the centuries, and was adapted 
to the language which developed here) is a syllable writing. 14 
In Surinam, however, it is practically impossible to go over to syllable 
writing. We are compelled to adapt the European system (one sign 
per phoneme instead of one sign per syllable), in some way, to the 
peculiar nature of Sranan. 

The traditional solution consists in writing each word in full, as 
if it were pronounced emphatically or in isolation. The great dis- 
advantage is that in this way one gets a very unnatural effect when 
reading. The text is much more emphatically pronounced than the 
writer or translator intends. This is also one of the shortcomings 
of the present pulpit language in Surinam, which makes this language 
unfitted for conveying the finer shades of meaning. The Bible text 
sounds so solemn (even if it is not read aloud) that it is difficult to 
find the real life behind the words. In literary use the disadvantages 
are often still more obvious. In poetry the rhythmical possibilities of 
Sranan cannot be used because of the traditional spelling. 15 

Even in the Bible some adaptation has already been made in a 
careful way, by allowing the double forms oen/oennoe ‘you’ (pl.) in 
the spelling, for example. More recent publications teem with often 
very individualistic double forms: be ben de, bo ben go, psa pesa pasa, 
etc. Some regulation must be made in the future if we do not wish 
to cause complete chaos. 

Another solution might be sought in a set spelling of the words 
according to the pronunciation at a moderate speed. 16 Then, how- 
ever, the spelling becomes difficult to learn. A dictionary would 
constantly have to be consulted. Moreover, in this way the language 
loses its stylistic flexibility, because it is the use of double forms 
which is so important stylistically, and is absolutely indispensable to 
the rhythm of the sentence. Besides, the pronunciation also changes 
with the degree of emphasis and the position in the sentence, even 
where the speed remains constant. So an arbitrary choice would 
have to be made between the double forms anyhow. This solution 
should therefore be rejected. 


14See K. Ratelband, Een Boschnegerschrift van Westafrikaanschen oorsprong. De 
West-Ind. Gids (1944-45) pp. 193-208. See also the list of further literature given 
there. 


15It is significant that we only discovered this spelling problem when we were 
preparing, with the author, the publication of the first collection of poems in Sranan. 
See Trefossa, Trotji. Puéma. Met een stilistische studie over het gedicht Kopen 
hagen, vertalingen en verklarende aantekeningen door Dr. Jan Voorhoeve. Amster- 
dam, 1957. 


16 See the advice of Nida for the spelling of double forms originating under the 
influence of the speed of speaking, in: Eugene A. Nida, Bible Translating. An 
Analysis of Principles and Procedures, with Special Reference to Aboriginal 
Languages (New York, 1947), pp. 124-125. 
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As long as we cannot go over to syllable writing, there remains 
no other way open than to give up the unity of the word image. For 
practically every word in Sranan we must allow double forms in the 
spelling. The use of the apostrophe to indicate the elision of a vowel 
is not advisable. In the first place this suggests a priority (which 
does not exist) of one of the double forms, and in the second place 
the whole page would be covered with apostrophes. Finally, it would 
mean expecting inexperienced writers to know of the existence of 
such rare double forms as siton ston ‘stone’ and fili tri ‘tree’ (in 
compound words). It is possible to accustom the users of a language 
to “write as you speak”. Moreover, people with literary feeling can 
be taught to make use of the stylistic possibilities of the double 
spelling. 

The use of the apostrophe can be reserved for the elision of 
vowels in words of one syllable. The reader can hardly recognize 
a single consonant as a word. There are also double forms made by 
eliding consonants such as nanga, anga. These can be written in the 
same way. 


Punctuation 


Punctuation does not present any great problems. We found 
only two clearly differentiated types of sentence intonation: a) des- 
cending from a high point of intonation to the basic tone, (generally 
over the interval of a musical fifth, but in emphasis also over a larger 
interval), b) descending from a high point of intonation to a level 
above the basic tone, (generally a third above). If the high point of 
intonation does not fall on the first word of the sentence, the part 
before the high point of intonation is spoken on or around the 
basic tone. Usually the high point of intonation in model a) falls 
on the first verb considered important. But it can also fall on practic- 
ally every other previous part of the sentence, which by this means 
receives exceptional emphasis. Intonation model a) is used for the 
narrative sentence, the interrogative sentence with interrogative word 
and the imperative sentence. Intonation model b) is thus reserved 
for the interrogative sentence without interrogative word. 

It is of no use to distinguish between the two intonation types 
by means of punctuation. Whatever the intonation structure may be, 
the users of the language consider an interrogative sentence with 
interrogative word and interrogative sentence without interrogative 
word as belonging to the same category: the question. We can there- 
fore place the full-stop, question mark and exclamation mark com- 
pletely according to the meaning of the sentence. 

The placing of commas in the sentence offers more difficulty. 
Should we use the comma to indicate the structure of the sentence 
or to indicate the pauses? Generally in Sranan not the slightest 
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difficulty is found in the placing of a comma to separate the principal 
sentence and the subordinate clause, when it concerns a subordinate 
clause introduced by a conjunction also known in European languages. 
On other points, however, we find arbitrary placing of the comma. 
Sranan has a so-called ‘verbal chain’, 17 i.e. a series of verbs which 
together express a complete action. Each verb of the chain can be 
accompanied by nominal adjuncts. We often do not know whether 
we should separate the verbal parts with commas or not, The verbal 
parts of a chain all belong together; the nominal adjuncts accompany- 
ing the verbs, however, form separate phrases within the verbal 
chain. Theoretically, therefore, it would be wrong to separate the 
verbs from each other by means of a comma, But it is still more 
complicated when a verb is accompanied by either the preceding 
auxiliary verb go, the following auxiliary verbs meki and taki or the 
conjunction fu. In this case, namely, a new ‘phrase’ or even a clause 
follows. By means of linguistic experiments the categories can be 
clearly differentiated, but we are not able to give clear-cut rules 
for unschooled users of the language. It is therefore better to allow 
the users of the language more freedom, and to use the comma 
chiefly to indicate a pause in the sentence. 


Comparison of competing spelling systems 


We will now pass on to a discussion of the existing forms of 
spelling. For this purpose we set out next to each other in two 
sets of five columns: first the suggested spelling of Pée Hellinga and 
Donicie 18 used in scientific publications (further indicated as P), 
then the spelling of the Moravian Brethren (B), the spelling of the 
Roman Catholic Church (R), the spelling of Koenders, used by Wie 
Eegie Sanie (K), and in the fifth column the possible compromise 
between these spellings (C); and next to this, in five columns, examples 
of these 5 spellings respectively. The words in brackets illustrate ex- 
ceptions. The examples in the various columns are not necessarily 
all of the same word. As there is no confusion regarding the con- 
sonants b, d, m, n, p, t and w, these have been omitted from the chart. 

Most exceptions arise from the etymological principle, according 
to which a word (especially those adopted from Dutch) should, as 
far as possible, be spelt according to the rules of the language 
from which the word was adopted, rather than according to its 
pronunciation in Sranan. Other exceptions arise because the pro- 
nunciation has altered in the course of the years, and they are there- 
fore anchored in the spelling tradition. Still others arise under the 


17 See J. Voorhoeve, The Verbal System of Sranan. Lingua VI (1957), pp. 374-396. 


8 Willem Pée, W. Gs. Hellinga and A. Donicie, Voorstellen tot een nieuwe 
systematische spelling van het Surinaams (Neger-Engels) op linguistische grond- 
slag. Taal en Tongval, V (1953), pp. 8-19. 
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influence of the Dutch system of spelling the sounds which are 
similar in both languages. 

Spelling B is based on an etymological principle; this is responsible 
for the numerous exceptions and for the difference between the sym- 
bols f/v, s/z, m/n (to express nasalization of vowels), for the frequent 
use of the letter h, and for the inexact differentiation between the 
signs r/l. Moreover consonants are doubled to differentiate between 
homonyms such as taki ‘to speak’, and takki ‘branch’. Spelling R is 
based on an etymological principle in a moderate form (see above) and 
on the doubling of consonants without any clear reason. Spelling K 
has broken with the etymological principle and with the doubling 
of consonants, but on the other hand recognizes a stronger Dutch 
influence in the spelling (see the symbols ie, ee and oo) and also 
tries to indicate non-functional differences in sound (see the symbols 
e and i and the use of a diaeresis). 

To cling to the etymological principle would naturally offer very 
little practical advantage. One cannot expect the users of a language 
only to be able to spell correctly with the use of a dictionary. The 
principle of doubling the consonants cannot be used in Sranan. In 
Dutch spelling the doubling of consonants is used to differentiate 
between long and short vowels. This difference does not exist in 
Sranan and the doubling of consonants therefore causes confusion. 

The strong “Dutchifying” in spelling K does not yield any profit 
in the way of beauty and regularity. The oldest form of spelling 
B (not included here, with spelling u instead of oe) was very simple 
and expressive in the spelling of vowels, especially in the spelling of 
the diphthongs. By going over to the oe spelling the uniformity here 
was lost. The result was that people began to pronounce the symbols 
ei and ou in the Dutch way, which sounds very unnatural. However, 
an attempt to restore the u-spelling in spelling P was very badly 
received in Surinam; being hindered by the Dutch system of spelling, 
they could not get used to it. Therefore there is a lot to be said 
for adopting spelling K in the case of the three above-mentioned 
diphthongs, namely oe for /o/, ee for /ej/, and oo for /ow/. 

There does not seem to me, however, to be any reason for adopting 
the “Dutchifying” spelling ie. The Dutch system of spelling also has 
the spelling i in open syllables, and closed syllables do not exist 
in Sranan, except in a few borrowed words. Besides this, another 
point in spelling K must be altered, namely the differentiation between 
i and e. If we look at the exceptions, we see that i is always used 
before n. In the other cases e is used. There is, therefore, a difference 
between i and e, but only in this sense, that i indicates the nasal 
variant. Nasality, however, is also indicated in spelling K by a nasal 
consonant n after the vowel. There is also undoubtedly some dif- 
ference in quality between the nasal vowel and the non-nasal, but 
this is not functional. We can, therefore, safely keep e as the symbol 
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SPELLING DIFFICULTIES IN SRANAN 


for this phoneme. The protraction of the vowel under the influence 
of a preceding or following r is indicated by a diaeresis above the 
vowel. This difference is not functional either, and can therefore 
be ignored. 

Now, if spellings B and R would give up the etymological prin- 
ciple and the principle of the doubling of consonants, they would 
come very near to spelling K. If this spelling can give up the noting 
of non-functional differences, a compromise has in fact been achieved 
which is very close to spelling P. Finally, a diacritical mark can be 
introduced, to differentiate between /e/ and /e/ (the latter sound is 
seldom heard, except in the conjunction én); double forms can be 
allowed for the contracted word forms. In this way a spelling com- 
promise would be reached which would satisfy high demands. 


Gaining acceptance for the revised spelling 


A system of spelling, however practical and usable it may be, 
must be accepted by the public. The committee was formed of 
representatives of the groups which use Sranan in writing. This 
did not guarantee that the groups represented would also actually 
accept the spelling. It is no light task to have to re-spell every new 
publication, with the risk that the result will be unfavourably received, 
or can only be read with difficulty, by one’s own reading-public. 

It has indeed cost great difficulty to convince the various groups 
of the advantages of regulation of the spelling. In the case of the 
Moravian Brethren it was even necessary to hold a thorough enquiry 
into the reactions of the public if the spelling should be altered. 
It is of course impossible to summarize the conclusions of the enquiry 
in a few words. It is sufficient to say that an honest presentation 
of the problem has helped to throw light on the situation. The 
Commission appointed by the government is still at work, but it is not 
expected that they will depart very far from the compromise spelling 
already reached. 

Because of its linguistic policy it will be impossible for the 
government to have this spelling taught in the schools. Moreover, 
in Surinam the general belief is that just as one automatically learns to 
speak Sranan one also automatically learns to spell it. I believe this 
is a dangerous fallacy; it is striking how poorly the language is read 
and written, even by ministers who have to use it daily. Therefore 
it is a very distinct advantage that the Moravian Brethren have 
decided, as a result of the report that appeared, to introduce in- 
struction in reading and writing in the training course for evangelists. 
However, it depends entirely on future developments in the language- 
policy situation as to whether it will be possible to do this in the 
schools. Until this happens, I have few illusions as to the improve- 
ment in the ability to read and write as a result of the regulation 
of spelling. 



















































BIBLE TRANSLATION IN THE LUSHAI HILLS 


F. J. RAPER 


The Lushai Bible, published by the Bible Society of India and 
Ceylon in 1959, is the twenty-fifth complete Bible to be issued in the 
languages of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Lushai Hills, a district 
situated on the eastern frontier of India with Burma has during the 
past seventy years witnessed one of the most remarkable community 
movements towards Christianity in the modern world. The first 
missionaries found themselves among a people dispirited by defeat. 
Poverty had driven them to make raids on neighbouring tribes and 
the British Government had recently pacified the area by force of 
arms and taken over the administration of the hills. After some years 
of seemingly fruitless labour, a revival broke out which brought many 
thousands into the Church, and the revival was spread by Lushai 
Christians, so that to-day almost the whole population of the hills 
is at least nominally Christian. 


W. J. Culshaw 


The translation of the Bible into the Lushai language was com- 
pleted about June 30th, 1955. It was started by Rev. J. H. Lorrain 
in the year 1895 when he and Rev. F. W. Savidge had been in 
the country about two years. Here is Mr. Lorrain’s own account of it. 


First beginnings 


“We had picked up a certain amount of the language before 
actually getting into the country, especially from the books which 
had been written by two Government officials who had been in 
contact with the people during the punitive expeditions following 
headhunting raids. It fell to our lot, however, to reduce the language 
to a system which could be used by the Lushais themselves, for they 
had no characters of their own, nor any idea how to convey words 
and thoughts in writing. We used Roman characters such as we use 
in English, and were able to follow more or less the system known 
in India as the ‘Hunterian’ system. This is practically phonetic, every 
word being spelt exactly as it is pronounced. 

“The Lushais at first would not attempt to learn to read and 
write their own language. They declared they were ‘monkeys’ and 
quite incapable of mastering such a mysterious art. But after a time 
we persuaded a few young men to try and, to their delight and 
ours, they proved to be intelligent pupils. They not only learned 
themselves, but taught others, and before long quite a number had 
mastered the rudiments and were clamouring for ‘something to read. 
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The translation of the New Testament 


“We began the translation of the Scriptures in August 1895, 
when we had been in the country nearly two years. We commenced 
with Luke, Acts and John, taking them in that order. These three 
portions took us two years of continuous hard work, in which we 
were greatly helped by Suaka and Thangphuga, the first two Lushais 
who learned from us the art of reading and writing. We commenced 
with Luke because we thought it would be the easiest of the three 
books mentioned above. We left John until last because we thought 
it would be the most difficult. In this we were greatly mistaken, for 
we discovered that all the writings of John, his Gospel, Epistles and 
his Revelation, have a simplicity and beauty of diction when rendered 
in the Lushai language which is quite remarkable. 

“Luke, Acts and John were published in 1898 by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the first Scripture portions ever printed in 
the Lushai language. Since then, through the years, the whole of 
the New Testament followed portion by portion. But it was not until 
December 1922 (twenty-seven years from the time when the trans- 
lation of Luke was commenced), that the New Testament was com- 
pleted and bound in one volume with consecutive paging, the whole 
thoroughly revised. This revision alone occupied five years of almost 
constant labour. 

“In 1928 the New Testament was followed by Psalms and Genesis, 
and in 1932 by Isaiah.” 

It must be added that throughout all this time Rev. J. H. Lorrain 
was compiling his grammar of the Lushai language and also collecting 
the material for his dictionary which was finally published by the 
Asiatic Society in 1940. 


Interruption and resumption 

Mr. Lorrain retired from the mission field in 1932, his colleague 
Mr. Savidge having done so some years previously, and with his 
going, work on the translation of the Bible was suspended. For one 
thing the new missionaries had not sufficient knowledge of the 
language nor the experience to enable them to follow on immediately, 
and it was also necessary at that time to curtail expenditure owing 
to lack of funds. The Lushai translation workers were either pensioned 
off or given other work to do. 

It soon became clear that we were wrong to neglect this vital 
part of missionary work and, as soon as we felt able to tackle the 
work, the matter was taken up with our Baptist Missionary Society 
in 1936. As a result, in 1937, two Lushai brethren were set apart to 
work with the missionaries, and the translation of the Bible was 
begun again in earnest. These two men were Rev. Challiana and 
Rev. Chuatera, both of outstanding Christian character and ex- 
perience. Both had accompanied Mr. Savidge to England on one 
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of his furloughs and have a good knowledge of English, Both have 
great experience as pastors and teachers in the Bible School. More- 
over, they had both had many years of association with the mis- 
sionaries in translation work, including translation of the Bible. These 
were later joined by Rev. Zathanga, also a man who had had 
considerable experience in Bible translation with Mr. Lorrain from 
the beginning of the work. 


Revision of the New Testament 


No sooner had we started than the Bible Society wrote to say 
that they were contemplating printing a new edition of the Lushai 
New Testament and gave us an opportunity of revising it if we 
wished to do so. The Lushai Christians have always been keen 
readers and students of the Bible, and have not been slow to offer 
criticisms and suggestions according to their knowledge and their 
growing understanding of Christian doctrine. We therefore invited 
all who wished to do so to send in their suggestions for revision of 
the text of the Lushai New Testament, and an imposing list was 
prepared covering many sheets of foolscap paper. A Revision Com- 
mittee of three missionaries and three Lushai men was agreed upon 
and each was asked to go through the list. It was decided that we 
should only send forward suggestions upon which all six were agreed. 

After many months of work it was finally discovered that the 
suggestions upon which all six were agreed were few and not of 
vital importance. This was a remarkable tribute to the work done by 
Mr. Lorrain and his helpers in the first place. However, the op- 
portunity was taken to revise the spelling and bring it into line with 
the rules most recently adopted for the written Lushai language. 
In this way we were once again able to set the highest standard 
in every way in the new edition of the Lushai New Testament. 

The printing of a new edition of the Scriptures entails a lot of 
careful work in the reading of the proofs. This work fell to us 
to do and it had to be done by post. As the post takes at least ten 
days either way, and as each proof has to be read at least twice, 
and often three times, the work was spread over a long period. 


The Bible completed by joint effort 

Up to this time Bible translation had been done by missionaries 
of the B.M.S. and others in the South Lushai Hills, but now by 
mutual arrangement missionaries of the Welsh Mission in the North 
Lushai Hills, along with their Lushai helpers, began to share in 
the work. 

The rate of progress, however, was always dependent on the 
amount of time the missionaries were able to give to translation 
work along with their Lushai helpers. Owing to the small number 
of missionaries and the many and varied calls on our time by 4 
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fast growing Church and Christian Community we were never able 
to give as much time to Bible translation as we should have liked. 
The continuity of the work was continually held up by furloughs 
as well as by the war. However, by June 1955 the work was com- 
pleted. The translating of the Lushai Bible had covered a period 
of sixty years. 

It must not be thought that the Lushai Christians had no know- 
ledge of the Old Testament. Since the early days the Church has 
been well served with a translation of a book called “The Story of 
the Bible’, which gave the content of the Old Testament in simple 
and readable form and which ran into many editions. That book 
along with the Lushai New Testament has enabled our people to 
become real Bible Christians. The systematic teaching of the Bible 
in Sunday Schools made it necessary to come to special terms with 
the India Sunday School Union because so many of our scholars 
qualify each year for prizes in the annual Scripture examination. 

Our Bible school for lay workers has been in existence for about 
twelve years and until now it has been necessary to teach from a 
typed MS of some of the Old Testament books. 


Revision needed 


Those who have been engaged in the work of translating the 
Bible into the Lushai language believe that the Holy Spirit has been 
their guide throughout the work, and that the translation will be 
for the building up of the Church of Christ in these hills. 

However, in the light of fuller knowledge of the Lushai language 
and of its continual development, as well as the increasing under- 
standing of the Christian faith by the Lushai Christians over the 
sixty years, no one is more conscious of the need for revision than 
those who took part in the original translation. 

The work of revision began right away after the first translation 
was finished. The same Lushai brethren who have spent most of their 
lives working with the missionaries in translating the Bible are now 
engaged in the revision. It was hoped that they would be joined 
by a young graduate of Serampore College, but his services are 
required by the Church in other capacities for the present. 

It will be some years before the Revision is completed and printed, 
meanwhile we welcome the first edition of the whole Bible in Lushai 
to be made available, and thank God for all who have given them- 
selves to the work. 








THE SANTALI UNION VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


R. M. MACPHAIL 


In an article entitled ‘Santali New Testament Revision” in The 
Bible Translator of April 1955 (p. 69), the Rev. Dr. W. Dempster 
has already written of the Santals,1 their language and the special 
need for a new translation of the Santali New Testament in that 
there are at present two versions, one sponsored by the Anglican, 
one by the Lutheran Church in the area; he also told of the earlier 
work of the translation Committee, nominated by the Santal Christian 
Council and appointed by the Bible Society of India and Ceylon to 
undertake the work. That Committee has now completed its allotted 
task, and it may be of interest to others to know how it has met 
some of the problems with which it was faced. 


The Translation Committee and its task 


The Committee of six members, though four of them are Santals, 
represents three nationalities and four denominations of the Church, 
as well as different parts of the wide area in North-East India in 
which the Santals live. It is fortunate that there have been few 
changes in its personnel during the eight years of its existence. 
Throughout, the main task of drafting the new translation has been 
done by a young Santal, a B.D. of Serampore College with a good 
knowledge of Greek, and, as an ordained minister of the United 
Church of Northern India, a ‘neutral’ as between the existing versions. 
(Successive Conveners of the Committee have also been, in the same 
sense, ‘neutral’). Dr. Dempster has already explained the difficulties 
peculiar to our task in that, in the existing versions, different Santali 
words have been used for many common concepts. Those accustomed 
from childhood to use certain words for ‘sin’, the ‘Holy Spirit’, and 
‘angel’ were not easily convinced that alternative words were ade- 
quate, or even superior, to express these concepts. In the early stages, 
much time was spent in discussing the relative merits of words and 
phrases used in the existing versions; but, as time went on, we were 
able more and more to concentrate on presenting the original Greek 
in clear, simple, idiomatic Santali. The discussions became less and 
less a Lutheran-Anglican battle, with representatives of other denom- 
inations coming in on one side or the other, and more and more 
a ‘free-for-all’ on the exact meaning of various Greek or Santali words 
or phrases. While discussion remained keen and vigorous, it tended 
progressively to engender less heat and more light. Since there were 
few changes in its membership, the Committee could, and did, grow 


1 The Santals are the largest of the “aboriginal” tribes in N. E. India and number 
nearly three million. 
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alike in its perception of the real nature of the work it had to do 
and in its endeavours, as a unit, to do that work. 


The problem of dual terms 

Where two different Santali words had been used consistently 
to translate the same Greek original, it was sometimes possible to 
agree on a choice between them on linguistic grounds alone—some- 
times by using a word belonging to the old, pure Santali rather 
than one borrowed from a Sanscritic or other source, sometimes by 
agreement that one was a better translation of the Greek. In other 
cases, it proved possible to use both, in different contexts. Let me 
give a few examples. In translating pistis (faith, belief), biswas was 
used as a noun, patiau in verbal contexts. 

While there is little difference between the meaning and use of 
these two in everyday Santali, in which any word may be used 
as a verb, we felt that in this way we enriched the translation while 
making a useful distinction, roughly corresponding to that between 
“faith” and ‘‘to believe” in English. For “tribe”, when this refers to 
one of the twelve tribes of Israel, we used the word khut, literally 
used to designate a sub-sept of one of the twelve Santal septs or 
tribes; paris, used for the tribe as a whole, could not be used since 
to Santals it would at once suggest one or other of their own tribes. 
On the other hand gusti was used where the meaning is more general 
(e.g. Mt. 24:30), as it normally is used in Santali, For ekklésia 
(Church), we used kalisia (an adaptation of the Greek word) where 
the whole Church is indicated; and mander (literally, a circle or 
group) to indicate a local congregation, feeling that, not only in Bible 
reading, but also in everyday speech, it is useful to have two different 
words in this case. In Santali, as in most Indian languages, there 
are no separate words for moicheia (adultery) and porneia (forn- 
ication), but we decided to use latghat for the former and lotghuti 
for the latter, both different forms of the same word, with at present 
identical meanings, in the hope that they will ultimately acquire the 
different meanings indicated. 


Special difficulties 

The translation of sarx (flesh) proved, as always, a major dif- 
ficulty. As far as possible, the literal translation, jel, was used, in 
spite of the fact that, in many contexts, it seems unnatural in Santali. 
But in Jn. 1:14 and Rom. 1:3 we have used manwa-jat—literally 
‘human-being’ or ‘human-race’—verbalized, as can be any word in 
Santali; and, in some cases, hormo (body). 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all was to reach agreement on 
a translation for charis (grace). In one existing version, daya had 
been used; in the other, sahai. Neither, as used in everyday Santali, 
is adequate to render the original in its richness and depth of meaning. 
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(The same, of course, might be said of the English word ‘grace’. 
What of ‘with a graceful movement’, ‘goodness, gracious me!’?). But 
that each, in the area where it was used, had, in its New Testament 
context, acquired this fulness in the course of years, was proved by 
the fact that no single protagonist on either side desired a change, 
each being satisfied with the word he knew, and therefore feeling 
that any alternative was inadequate. Of various other renderings 
suggested, all were unsatisfactory for one reason or another. In its 
difficulty, the Committee consulted the Translation Secretary of the 
Bible Society of India and Ceylon, who suggested the importation 
of the word anugraha, Sanscritic in origin, and used in this context 
in translations of the New Testament in many Sanscritic languages. 
There was much to be said for this. The word in itself comes nearer 
to the desired meaning than either of the Santali words so far used, 
and its adoption would avoid a decision on the controversy as between 
daya and sahai. The drafter of the Committee wrote articles on the 
whole matter for the Santali Christian periodical Pera Hor which 
circulates widely throughout the Santal country, asking for comments. 
The suggestion was submitted not only to the Santal Christian 
Council, but also to many Courts of the interested Churches, for 
their opinions. Hardly a voice, however, was raised in its favour, 
and many objected vigorously. The adopting of foreign words in 
any language is an unpredictable phenomenon, and the Committee 
felt it could not burden the translation with a word which most 
Santals felt to be an unpalatable importation. So the field was finally 
restricted to a choice between daya and sahai. On linguistic grounds, 
the merits of each more or less balance those of the other, daya was 
finally chosen on the grounds that it is at present in wider use among 
Santal Christians, as judged by the relative sales of existing versions 
of the New Testament. 

In this, and in one or two other cases, it was agreed to print 
a note on the back of the title-page of the new version, stating 
the alternative words that might be used by those who wish—a 
temporary expedient, we hope. 


Final revision 

Each Gospel, when completed, had been printed and circulated 
by the Bible Society, and the new translation of Ephesians had been 
cyclostyled and circulated widely. Comments on these had been 
on the whole favourable, but one or two criticisms had also been 
received before the Committee had completed its first revision of 
the whole New Testament. For other reasons, too, we discovered 
the need then for a final assessment of the work as a whole. Some 
rules laid down in the translation of certain words, or in matters of 
grammar or construction, had, with growing experience, been altered 
as the work proceeded. In some parallel passages, especially in the 
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Synoptic Gospels and in Paul's letters, there were minor differences 
in our renderings. We had not always been consistent in translating 
certain key words and phrases in their various contexts. The New 
Testament was therefore divided into four sections: (1) the Synoptic 
Gospels; (2) the Johannine writings; (3) Paul's epistles; and (4) the 
remaining books. Each section was allotted to one member of the 
Committee, who was to review it carefully and submit proposals for 
final alterations, while the convener was responsible for reviewing 
certain important words and phrases throughout the New Testament. 
In the course of three meetings during the year 1959, the Committee 
then completed its final revision of the Santali New Testament, which 
will now be printed and published by the Bible Society of India and 
Ceylon. We hope and pray that it will be accepted and used by the 
Santal Churches, and thus remove one obstacle to the coming of the 
day when we can speak of the Santal Church. 


TRANSLATION AND TRANSDUCTION 


RALPH D. WINTER 


It is very helpful to think of the communication of the Christian 
faith as involving both translation of the Bible and transduction of 
the gospel. The former is the primary means of the latter, but no end 
in itself. The dictionary defines transducer as “a device actuated 
by power from one system and supplying power to a second system”. 
If we replace system by culture, and think of the Christian agent 
as the device, we have a fine description of the man who seeks to 
make the power of the gospel, first active in one culture, to become 
a source of power in a second culture. Thus we seek to be transducers. 
The Bible, however, as a specific document born in one (or two) 
cultures, cannot be transduced, only translated—it will always be 
a foreign document in the other cultures of the world. Let's face it. 
(You have to know Palestinian geography and the Hebrew culture 
to make full sense out of it, and at that point it is quite obviously 
a foreign book, even if skilfully translated.) It can nevertheless in 
translated form be a basic tool in the transduction of the gospel. 
Proper transduction of the gospel will produce in inspired preaching 
in the new culture something parallel to the New Testament. The 
distinction between the translation of the New Testament and the 
transduction of the gospel is very important, though commonly 
confused. 

Reprinted from “Practical Anthropology”, No. 3, 1960, by kind 


permission. 





OLD TESTAMENT TRANSLATION PROBLEMS 


The first volume in the series “Helps for Translators” published 
under the imprint of the United Bible Societies has now appeared. 1 
It is available free to translators working on the Old Testament, and 
requests should be made to the Bible Society with which the translator 
is connected. Below we print certain passages from the Introduction, 
and opposite a specimen page. We hope to publish a review in the 
next issue of The Bible Translator. 


Every Bible translator knows how difficult it is to deal adequately 
with serious problems of text and exegesis. This is especially true 
of problems posed by certain Old Testament passages. One can 
obtain some help in commentaries and technical journals, but there 
is no place where all the principal problems have been gathered 
together in a single handy volume. Accordingly, this book is designed 
to remedy, at least in part, certain aspects of this situation and to 
provide practical suggestions for the solution of many textual and 
exegetical problems of the Old Testament. 

Plans for this volume began in 1947 at an international conference 
of Bible translators meeting in Holland. At the time of the conference 
a committee in Holland was already engaged in preparing a new 
Dutch translation of the Old Testament. Thus it seemed appropriate 
to request that this committee undertake the task of drawing up a list 
of difficult Old Testament passages. Accordingly, Professor A. R. 
Hulst, a member of the Dutch committee, was asked to assemble 
the data on the basis of discussions in the sessions of the committee. 
The problems were classified under three groups: (a) those texts 
which are very obscure and practically untranslatable; (b) those in 
which one or more of the ancient versions provide a clue to adequate 
exegesis; and (c) those in which more than one legitimate translation 
of the Masoretic text is possible. This designation indicates to the 
reader something of the nature of the difficulty. 

It must be recognized at once that this treatment is by no means 
exhaustive, either in the selection of problem passages or in the 
selection of relevant background material. No attempt has been made 
to cite all translations or textual authorities which might be relevant 
on a particular point. However, in order to make this document more 
useful, relatively full citations have been made from the Revised 
Standard Version. Nor does this treatment pretend to be final; new 
light may clarify many difficult passages. Yet here it was felt better 
to be conservative rather than accept attractive, but unproved 
solutions. 


“Helps for Translators’, Volume 1, Old Testament Translation Problems, by 
A. R. Hulst in co-operation with other scholars. Published for the United Bible 
Societies by E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1960. xvi, 261 pp. D. fl. 12.50 (24/-; $3.40). 
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SPECIMEN PAGE 
2 SAMUEL 33 


of 2 Sam is lost. It is perhaps best, then, to keep to the uncertain 
translation ‘thoughtlessness’. 


The word ’espar has been rendered ‘piece of meat’, but this is uncer- 
tain. KBL translates ‘date cake’, and compares it with the Arabic 
sofrat ‘provision’. Cf. also Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina IV, 
1935, p. 68, from which it appears that ’espar could mean a kind of cake. 


The word /éhem ‘for them’ should be read instead of the MT /ékem 
‘for you’. Since the context refers to Israel in the 3rd pers., the 
2nd pers. suff. is unlikely. Furthermore, in this direct address of 
David to God it is far more appropriate for the nation to be referred 
to in the 3rd pers. The word /éhem is also understood by the Tg 
and Vg. 


The AV and RSV have transliterated the words meteg hi’ ammd(h), 
thereby regarding them as a proper name. It is possible, however, 
that the word meteg which as a noun means ‘rein, bridle’, has the 
metaphorical sense here of ‘power’ or ‘government’, or ‘control’. 
While the word ’ammda(h) basically means ‘yard’ or ‘cubit’, it could 
possibly mean here ‘mother city’ or ‘fortification’. Thus, the DNV 
translates the phrase ‘the government of the capital’, and the BSG 
‘the bridle of the mother city’. . 


The MT reads the name ‘Aram’, though six mss, the LXX, and the 
Pesh read ‘Edom’. On the basis of the context in v. 14 and the parallel 
account in 1 Chron 18 : 12, ‘Edom’ is clearly the preferred reading in 
this place. The difference is the well-known change between the 
daleth and the resh (cf. above in Gen 47 : 21 and Num 1 : 14). 


} 
hs (A) Three different words cause some difficulty in this verse. The verb 





Sim ordinarily means ‘to lay, place, put’; but here, it probably means ‘to 
appoint to’ or ‘to set to’. Thus, the people were not ‘put under’ saws 
and picks’ (AV), but they were ‘set to work’ with saws and picks, i.e. 
forced labor. The second problem is contained in the Kethib reading 
malkén ot milkén, which has no meaning here. One should adopt the 
Qere treading malbén to be translated ‘brick kilns’ (cf. the AV and RSV). 
And finally, the word hetbir ‘he made (them) to pass over’ (or 
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DIFFICULT WORDS AND PHRASES 


This contribution is based on an unpublished article in Dutch 
by ]. L. Swellengrebel. D. H. W. 


The Hebrew word yada’ and the Greek word gindské, both used 
in the Bible to mean ‘know’ in the sense of having sexual inter- 
course, give some difficulty in languages which do not use the word 
‘know’ in this sense, for example in the translation of Luke 1:34. 

Before one can decide on the most suitable rendering, there are 
certain other factors which should be borne in mind: 

1. In the Old Testament the picture of marriage is often used to 
illustrate the relationship of God to his people, that relationship in 
which He desires, in his grace, intimate fellowship with them. It is 
therefore desirable that the translation chosen should be capable 
of this spiritual meaning in other contexts. 

2. It appears from various passages in the Old Testament that 
yada’ was an appropriate specific term for sexual experience whether 
within or without wedlock (cf Gen. 38:24; Judges 19:25), or whether 
natural or perverted (cf. Gen. 19:5). 

3. The word gindéské is used with special sexual significance not only 
in the New Testament and Septuagint, but also in various Greek 
writers who are unlikely to have been influenced by the Septuagint, 
such as Callimachus, Menander, Heraclides and Plutarch, authors 
ranging thus from the third century before Christ to the second 
century A.D. 

It appears, therefore, that the word or phrase required in trans- 
lation must if possible be a sufficiently definite specific term, and 
yet capable of the spiritual meaning required in other contexts. It 
must, of course, also be void of unsuitable connotations which would 
be vulgar or incongruous. This seems to be a tall order! 

Of course every translator must solve this problem for himself, 
but it is often useful to know how the problem has been dealt with 
in another language. In Dutch the old ‘States General’ Version used 
bekennen, which is formed from the root kennen ‘to know’ and the 
prefix be- which has a kind of ‘perfective’ or more precisely ‘in- 
choative’ force. In Mediaeval usage this word had the required 
specific sexual denotation, and also the connection with the ordinary 
word for ‘know’ which could be used to bring out associations with 
the fact that the Lord ‘knew’ His people, while they did not ‘know 
Him (cf. Is. 1:3). However, this word has now completely lost this 
denotation, except for readers familiar with the archaic language 
of the old version. In the New Dutch Version, therefore, another 
rendering was chosen, namely gemeenschap hebben, which means 
literally ‘have fellowship with’; this is a common term in Dutch 
answering to the English ‘have intercourse with’, but it also has a 
much wider, less specialized meaning, as will be understood from 
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DIFFICULT WORDS AND PHRASES 43 


the fact that the same phrase is used for ordinary Christian fellow- 
ship. It is therefore also extremely suitable for raising associations 
with God's desire for fellowship with His people. None the less, 
objection to this rendering has been made, on the ground that the 
formal association with kennen ‘to know’ has been lost; those of 
this opinion would have preferred the translators to retain the word 
bekennen in its archaic usage. This, of course, is the kind of difficulty 
with which every revision meets; it should not be brushed aside 
without consideration, but such abnormal archaic usages should not 
be employed in modern speech revisions without great justification. 
In this case the translators of the New Dutch Version have, in the 
authors’ opinion, made the right choice. 


READERS’ CORNER 
From J. Harold Greenlee 


I have just been reading the fine article “Hymn Translating”, 
by Elaine T. Lewis, in the April 1960 issue of The Bible Translator. 
I am only an interested layman on such matters, and I make bold 
to comment on one point only: | believe that a misplaced semicolon 
has kept Mrs. Lewis from seeing that the verse of “Silent Night” 
which she quoted is a perfectly good literary and grammatical, as 
well as beautiful, rendering, although I would grant that its meaning 
might not be grasped at first reading by everyone, even without the 
offending semicolon (following “‘light’’). 

May I give an “expanded translation” to show what I have 
for many years assumed is the meaning of this verse? The explanatory 
words are in parentheses or brackets: 

“(This is a) silent night, (it is a) holy night. (Oh) Son of God, 

love's pure light (which is) radiant (now) beams from thy holy 

face. (It thus beams together) with the dawn of redeeming grace, 

(oh) Jesus, Lord, (and all this takes place) at thy birth.” 

As an alternative to “(which is) radiant’, the word “radiant” 
can be taken for “‘radiantly”, well within the limits of poetic licence. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Helping People Learn English, by Earl W. Stevick. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 1957. 138 pp. $ 2.50. 


At first glance it is no doubt curious that a book of this sort 
should be reviewed in a journal devoted to the problem of translating 
from one language into another. And the reason is by no means 
simply that many a translator is partially occupied with the process 
of “helping people learn English”. The central task of the translator 
happens itself to be a process of “helping a book speak another 
language”, and the primary value, directly, which the translator may 
find in this book under review may thus be the illumination it can 
help him gain from the close, technical relationship between foreign 
language teaching and translation. There exist many other good 
little handbooks for teachers of English as a foreign language (for 
example, P. Gurrey, Teaching English as a Foreign Language, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1957). But to the reviewer's knowledge 
this one excells in its grasp of the deep disparity in language systems 
as a basic problem in foreign language teaching—a problem obviously 
parallel in translation. 

This book specifically discusses the case where only the receptor 
language is native to the teacher. Thus the parallel for the Bible 
translator is direct only in the unfortunately rare case of a translator 
bringing the Bible into his own native tongue. But the various aspects 
of the fundamental problem which it discusses (Chapters 2 of Part 
I and 2 of Part III) are very helpful for the other kind of translator, 
too. Thus the book has value, directly, 1) for those seeking to “teach” 
the Bible to speak another language, 2) for those who need to learn 
another language or two in order to begin to translate, and yet also, 
of course, 3) for those who are involved in part of their weekly 
schedule in literally “helping people learn English”. Many a potential 
translator of the most desirable category—whose native language 
is the one into which the Bible must be translated—may need 
precisely to learn English in order to check his understanding of the 
text with the heritage of commentaries in English. Thus for some 
translators, stopping off to teach English or some other major language 
of the Christian tradition may not be a waste of time. In these days 
of rising responsibilities in national hands, that kind of activity might 
actually be the long way around that is really shortest. 

The book itself is an outgrowth of a course designed for students 
of the Methodist Scarritt College for Christian Workers—a “'sem- 
inary” for non-ordained missionaries. A large portion of these 
students will be putting at least part of their time into helping people 
learn English. In this course and the resulting book the author draws 
effectively on his own previous experience of some years in teaching 
English to the foreign born. He taught first at New York's Labor 
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Temple, where he contributed a great deal to the recently published 
book by Margaret Mitchell. Later he taught at both Columbia and 
Cornell in their programmes for foreign students. The book is greatly 
enriched by this experience. 

The author is one of the new generation of anthropologically 
trained Christian workers. He is very well aware of the interrelation 
of language and culture, and clearly spells out in this book the 
intriguing practical import of this relationship to the language-learning 
process. He writes as an associate professor of linguistics at Scarritt. 
His Ph. D. represents a major in modern general linguistics with a 
minor (required at Cornell) in cultural anthropology. Behind his 
doctorate is an M. A. in English at Columbia University, where he 
taught English in off-hours at Barnard College. 

The book is thoroughly sound in theory. It does not compromise 
with technical linguistics despite its simple written style. The best 
illustration of this is Part I, “Some Fundamental Ideas’, where we 
do not find an irrelevant hat-tipping to theory but a practical in- 
troduction to basic ideas that are employed in Part II, ‘“Teaching 
Suggestions”, This second part, which is almost half the book, walks 
through every kind of teaching or learning situation, systematically 
anticipating the factors and problems that will be encountered, all 
the while carrying on a running conversation with three major 
traditions in teaching materials. 

Part III, entitled “Some Useful Information about the English 
Language”, maintains the same objectivity toward the various schools 
of thought that may have produced the materials which a given 
reader is using or must use. The various special alphabets are com- 
pared in tabular form. A unique and surprising introduction is given 
to the matter of grammar, and a very helpful section is included on 
“Dealing with Mistakes in Grammar”. This section is especially for 
native speakers of English who think they can skip it! 

Lastly, there is an annotated survey of materials as well as a 
condensed index of the grammatical information to be found in 1) The 
American Council of Learned Societies materials, 2) El Inglés Hablado 
in the Cornell tradition, and 3) Michigan’s Patterns of English 
Sentences. Did you ever try to explain to a foreign student the 
difference in sentence position of the two words sometimes and 
always? Grammatical explanations for foreign students of English 
are of course nothing like the kind of grammar we learned in school. 
The author emphasizes this by quoting one of the three sources on 
what it is necessary to tell a foreign student about the word the. 
But he goes on to index what they say about some two hundred 
other such words. 

Thus, in addition to its secondary role for the Bible translator, 
already mentioned, this book is for those who are involved now 
or are to be involved later in teaching English as a foreign language, 
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and who do not have opportunity to go back and get formal and 
special training. It will be keenly informative and will surely save 
a great deal of time and heartbreak for both teacher and student. 
Would that it were tactfully placed in the hands of those many 
busy and naive people who think that having English as a mother 
tongue is all the orientation they need for teaching English as a 
foreign language. 

Ralph D. Winter. 


Lists of Words occurring frequently in the Hebrew Bible, by John 
D. W. Watts (Hebrew-English edition). Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959; 
pp. 31. f 3— (ie. 80 c. or 6/-). 


Every student of a foreign language has to master a certain 
vocabulary. If he is learning a living language, life usually makes a 


selection for him: the most common and important words are easily | 


learned, because the student frequently comes across them in con- 
versation, in stories, in reading newspapers, advertisements and the 
like. Where such is not the case an artificial selection may be 
necessary. For studying some ancient authors, e.g. Homer, such 
selections have already been made for schoolboys’ use. 

The book under review offers to ecclesiastical and missionary 
“schoolboys” such a selection, based on W. R. Harper's Hebrew 
Vocabularies (1890), revised and corrected in comparison with 
Kéhler-Baumgartner’s Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden, 
1953), as stated in the Preface. In 5 lists it gives Hebrew verbs: 
22 occurring 500-5000 times, 37 occurring 200-500, 62 occurring 
100-200, 99 occurring 50-100, and 149 occurring 25-50 times. The 
next 5 lists contain nouns: 43 occurring 500-5000 times, 33 occurring 
300-500, 40 occurring 200-300, 75 occurring 100-200, and 155 oc- 
curring 50-100 times. The last list (XI) gives 77 prepositions and 
prepositional phrases, denoting (1) place, (2) time, (3) cause, end, 
instrumentality, and (4) connection, relation, privation. The Hebrew 
words are printed on the left page, the English “equivalents” on 
the right page, to make memorizing easy. 

A method such as this demands the giving of one or two 
“equivalents” of the Hebrew terms listed; these “equivalents” have 
to be clear-cut and short, otherwise the memorization material becomes 


too cumbersome. But in doing this the method willy-nilly induces | 


the student to equate the Hebrew words and their English renderings 
too easily and absolutely, and to take the word as the principal unit in 
the language, not as a part of phrases and clauses which receives 


its real meaning only in the wider context. This entails many dangers | 


for the real art of translation. 

For the student who is aware, or is duly made aware, of the 
dangers inherent in the method used, however, this booklet can 
certainly be a useful tool. ]. L. Swellengrebel. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


H. v. d. Veen is a linguist and Bible translator of the Netherlands 
Bible Society who has worked for many years in Central Celebes. 
He has recently completed a translation of the Bible into Ta’e 
(South Toradja). 


P. Middelkoop is a retired Dutch missionary who has spent many 
years on Timor, analysed the Timorese language, and completed 
the translation of the Bible into it. 


W. Grossouw is Professor of New Testament at the Roman Catholic 
University of Nijmegen, and was a member of the Translation 
Committee of the new Roman Catholic translation of the N.T. 
into Dutch. 


]. Voorhoeve is a linguist and Bible translator of the Netherlands 
Bible Society working on the revision of the N.T. and further 
translation of the O.T. in Negro-English, as well as being engaged 
on linguistic research, in Surinam (Caribbean). 


F, J]. Raper is an English missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and has worked in the Lushai Hills, India, for thirty years. 


W. ]. Culshaw is Translations Adviser of the Bible Society of India 
and Ceylon. 


R. Macphail, ordained medical missionary of the Church of Scotland 
Mission Hospital, Bamdah, Bihar, India, has worked among the 
Santals since 1925, and has been Chairman of the Revision 
Committee of the Santali N.T. for several years. 


]. L. Swellengrebel is a linguist and Bible translator of the Nether- 
lands Bible Society who is engaged for part of his time upon 
projects in the U.B.S. programme of “Helps for Translators”. 


Ralph D. Winter is a missionary of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations of the United States of America, in Guate- 
mala. His doctoral training is in linguistics and he expects to be 
engaged in the Mam translation project. 


THE TEN YEAR INDEX 


It is hoped that this index will be printed early in 1961. As the 
cost of production is less than expected, and to save administrative 
work, it will be sent to all who normally receive The Bible Translator. 
One use should be that of enabling readers to discover articles of 
Special interest in past issues, which may often be acquired by 
requesting the particular number from the Business Manager. 
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HELPS FOR TRANSLATORS 


Bible translators may apply for a free grant of the following publications by writing 
to the Bible Society (Translations Department) to which they are related. Any 
translator not related to a Bible Society should apply to the Business Manager of 
The Bible Translator. Other persons should order through commercial channels those 
books not published by the Bible Societies. 


HEBREW O.T., ed. by Norman H. Snaith. heme British and hpareaes 
Bible Society, 1958) .. 17/64. 


GREEK N.T., 2nd ed., with revised critical apparatus. eitual BFBS, 1958)  8/6d. 
GREEK-ENGLISH DIGLOT. The English translation is specially designed 


for translators whose own language is not English. 


Matthew, Mark, John (London, BFBS) . . . . . . +. ~ . Each 7/6d. 
OLD TESTAMENT TRANSLATION PROBLEMS. A treatment of difficult  24/- 
passages in the Masoretic text. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960) . . . . $3.40 


TRANSLATORS’ HANDBOOK ON MARK, by Robert G. Bratcher and 
Eugene A. Nida. A treatment of translational panne eae, E, Jj. 
a: a eee ee Se ‘ . In the press 


BIBLE TRANSLATING, by Eugene A. Nida. An analysis of principles and 
procedures, with special reference to aboriginal —— ae York, 
American Bible Society, 1947) . . . . . ‘ $1.75 


MESSAGE AND MISSION, by Eugene A. Nida. The communication of 
the Christian faith in the light of linguistics, anthropology, psychology 


and sociology. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1960) . $5.00 
CUSTOMS AND CULTURES, by Eugene A. Nida. An Anthropology for 
Christian Missions. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954) . . $4.00 


GOD'S WORD IN MAN'S LANGUAGE, by Eugene A. Nida. A story of 
translating the Bible into more than 1000 omen — _ wae 
and Brothers, 1953) . . . $3.00 


THE LORD IS GOD, by Hellmut Rosin. The translation of the Divine 
Names and the Missionary Calling of the Church. cpeeereed Nether- _14/- 
lands Bible Society, 1956) . . $2.00 


BIBLE REFERENCES, O.T. (87 pp) and N.T. (71 pp.). Lists of places 


quoted or alluded to elsewhere in the Bible. (New York, ABS) Each 75 «.’ 


BIBLE SECTION HEADINGS. Gives brief, Biblical titles and any parallel 
passages. O.T. 36 pp.; N.T. 20 pp. (New York, ABS) .. Each 25 «. 


CHECK LIST OF PROPER NAMES IN THE N.T. Lists names and shows 
differences in AV, ERV, ASV and RSV spelling. 13 pp. (New York, ABS) 10¢ 


CONCORDANCE MODELS. Complete AV with words encircled to form 
the model for 45,000 or 25,000 line concordance. Instructions included for 


preparing concordance. (New York, ABS, 1959). Either set, 4 vols ; $6.15 


INTRA-GOSPEL PARALLEL PASSAGE CHECK LISTS. Gives parallel 
phrases, clauses and sentences within each dear based on ASV. 51 pp. 
(New York, ABS) . . . 50 ¢ 


WORD CHECK LISTS FOR THE N.T. For each book a list of key Greek : 
words, related forms and English translation. 117 pp. (New York, ABS) $1.0 


INDIAN WORD LIST. A comparative list of Greek N.T. terms as translated . 
into some languages of India (London, BFBS) . ._. 21/- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


RATES: 10/- (British) or U.S. $1.50 per year; 3/6d. or 50c. per copy. 


DISCOUNT: Students of Universities, Seminaries, Bible Schools etc. 
may pay the reduced rate of 7/- or $1.00 per year. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT: Subscribers are requested to pay these 
or equivalent amounts to one of the following Bible Societies: 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Austrian Bible Committee, 8, Breitegasse, Vienna VII, Austria 
Belgian Bible Society, 34, Rue d’Arlon, Brussels, Belgium 
Bible Society of India and Ceylon, A-1, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 


Bangalore 1, India 
Brazilian Bible Society, Caixas Postais 73 e 454, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London 
E.C. 4, England 


B.F.B.S. in Australia, 95, Bathurst Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


B.F.B.S. in New Zealand, 128, Featherston Street, P.O. Box 930, 
Wellington C. 1, New Zealand 


Canadian Bible Society, 32 Jackes Avenue, Toronto 7, Canada 
Danish Bible Society, Jersie pr. Lille Skensved, Denmark 

Finnish Bible Society, Yliopistonkatu 29, Turku-Abo, Finland 

French Bible Committee, 58, Rue de Clichy, Paris 9e, France 
Hibernian Bible Society, 41 and 42, Dawson Street, Dublin, Ireland 


Icelandic Bible Society, Biskupsskrifstofan, Arnarhvali, Reykjavik, 
Iceland 


Indonesian Bible Society, 34, Djalan Teuku Umar, Djakarta, Indonesia 
Japan Bible Society, No. 2 Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo, Japan 
Korean Bible Society, International P.O. Box 1030, Seoul, Korea 


National Bible Society of Scotland, 5 St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh 2, Scotland 


Netherlands Bible Society, 366, Herengracht, Amsterdam-C., The 
Netherlands 


Norwegian Bible Society, 2, Munchsgate, Oslo, Norway 
Swedish Bible Society, Kammakargatan 30, Stockholm Va.. Sweden 


Swiss Bible Society, C/o Pfarrer Otto Naegeli, Bassersdorf (Z.H.), 
Switzerland 


Union of Evangelical Bible Societies in Germany, Parlamentstrasse 10, 
Wuppertal-Barmen, Germany 





